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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


NEW INVENTION. 


AN IMPROVEMENT ON STEAM ENGINES. 


With an Engraving. 


"THE engine of which an engraving 
is annexed is thus described by the in- 
ventor,Oliver Evans,of Philadelphia. 

My principle is to confine and re- 
tain the steam, and, by that means, 
encrease the heat in the water, 
which encreases the elastic power 
of the steam in a rapid ratio, to a 
great degree, by a very small en- 
crease of the consumption of fuel: 
namely, as the heat of the water is 
increased in an arithmetical pro- 
gression, the elastic power of the 
steam increases in a geometrical 
progression. Every addition of 
about thirty degrees of heat to the 
water, by Fahrenheit’s thermome- 
ter, be the temperature what it may, 
doubles the elastic pewer of the 
steam, so that doubling the heat in the 
water increases the elastic power of 
the steam about a hundred times. Si- 
milar ratios hold good in practice; 
every addition of a small quantity of 
fuel doubles the power and effect of 
the engine, so that doubling the fuel 
produces about sixteen times the ef- 
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fect, which enables us with small, 
simple, and cheap engines to pro- 
duce effects equal to larger, more 
complex, and expensive ones, here- 
tofore used, with about one-third 
part of the fuel: which renders 
them useful for a great variety of 
purposes for which other engines 
would be unprofitable, as they can 
be constructed at half the expence 
to produce equal power, and are 
from five to ten times as powerful, 
according to their size and weight. 
The power can be doubled or tripled 
at pleasure, to meet extra resistan- 
ces, and may be kept in reserve un- 
til wanted ; which qualities render 
the engines applicable to and suita- 
ble for all the following purposes, 
and profitable in each case, where 
water-falls are not to be had, viz. 
for grinding all kinds of grain, saw- 
ing of all kinds of timber, raising of 
water for draining of mines, water- 
ing of cities or lands, driving of su- 
gar-mills, working of rolling and 
slitting-mills, forge hammers, or 
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bellows for furnaces, chopping grain 
and pumping water Yer distilleries 
and breweries: where the steam, 
after it leaves the engine, may be 
applied to heat the water, and save 
fuel ; to turn grinding stones, turn- 
ing lathes to grind coffee, chocolate, 
paints, bark, &e., to propel boats 
aguinst a current, and waggons on 
turnpike roads; in short, for every 
purpese for which power may be 
wanted, from the power of one man, 
to that of one hundred horses, 

I am preparing for the press a 
small work, explaining the princi- 
ples, and showing thé reasons why 
they preduce such wonderful effects ; 
but to do justice to this subject would 
require a large and very expensive 
volume, which I had began, but 
have relinquished, believing the 
sales would not defray the expense. 

‘The Plate represents a plain ele- 
vated section of the different parts 
of the engine, connected in the ope- 
ration, but they are differently ar- 
ranged in the construction. 


EXPLANATION, 


a The end view of the boiler, 
consisting of two cylindrical tubes, 
the best form for holding a great 
power, the lesser inside of the great- 
er. The fire is kindled in the in- 
ner one, which serves as a furnace, 
the water being between them. The 
smoke passes to the other end, is 
turned under the supply boiler, 4, 
to heat the water for supplying the 
waste occasioned by working; ¢ 
the supply pump, which brings wa- 
ter up, and forces it into the supply 
boiler, at every stroke of the en- 
gine. 

The steam ascends the pipe, and 
if the throttle valve d be lifted to 
let the steam into the engine, and 
valves e and f be opened, the steam 
drives the piston ¢ to the lower end 
of the cylinder, as it appears in the 
plate. The steam escaping before 
the piston through the valve /, as 
soon as the piston is down the valves 
e f shut and A z open, the steam en- 
ters at # to drive the piston up 
again, and escapes before the piston 
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through the valve 7. These four 
valves are wrought by two wheels, 
k /, with cams on their sides, which 
strike against four levers, not shown 
in the plate, to which the stems-of 
the valves are attached, and which 
open and shut them at the proper 
time. The motion of the piston ¢ 
gives motion to the lever m n, and 
the rod m o, connected to the crank, 
puts it in motion, and the fly wheel 
gq r keeps its motion regular, the 
spur wheels « ¢, of equal size, move 
the valve wheels /&; the lever m 
works the supply pump c. Thus 
the motion is continued, and the 
cog wheel v of 66 cogs going in- 
to the tunnel u of 23 cogs, gives 
the stone w 100 revolutions per mi- 
nute, when the piston strikes 35 
strokes. This cog wheel may move 
any other work, or instead thereof 
a crank may move a-pump or saw, 
as this engine may be made to strike 
from 10 to 100 strokes per minute, 
as the case may require ; and if the 
working cylinder be 8 inches diame- 
ter, it will drive a pair of five feet 
millstones, or other work requiring 
an equal power. 

The steam, after it leaves the 
engine, escapes up the pipe 2x 2, 
through the roof of the house, or in- 
to a condenser, if one be used, or 
through the supply boiler to heat the 
water. v A safety valve, kept down 
by a lever graduated like a steel- 
yard, to weigh the power of the 
steam ; this valve will lift and Jet 
the steam escape, when its power is 
too great. 

It the pipe Of the safety valve be 
turned into the flue of the furnace, 
then, by lifting the valve, the ashes 
may all be blown out of the flue. 

This engine is of a simple con- 
struction, easily executed by ordina- 
ry mechanics: the valve seats are 
formed by simple plates, with holes 
in them, easily. cast. 

In working this engine to drive 
ten saws, we find, that if we put her 
in motion as soon as she has power 
to drive one saw, and suffer her to 
move briskly, she carries off the 
heat from the boiler nearly as fast 
as it is generated, and fuel may be 
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consumed and time spent to little 
purpose ; but if we confine and re- 
tain the steam in the boiler, until it 
lifts the safety valve with a power 
snfficient to drive ten saws, she will 
start with that load, and carry it all 
day, and consume but little more 


fuel. 


It takes up but little room in the. 


building. The draught is drawn’ 
from a scale of half an inch to a 
foot, except the millstones, and two 
wheels that move them. They are 
a quarter of an inch to a foot. 


— 
For the Literary Magazine. 


NAVAL TRANSACTIONS IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


THE most considerable naval 
transactions in which the United 
States have been engaged, since the 
revolution, are, undoubtedly, those 
that have lately taken place in the 
Mediterranean. ‘They form, there- 
fore, the most important portion of 
our national history, in our relation 
to other states. The following ac- 
count has a better chance of being a 
circumstantial and authentic narra- 
tive of these transactions than is 
elsewhere to be met with. It is 
drawn up from the commodore’s of- 
ficial dispatch, and contains the ac- 
count of his proceedings during one 
month, from the 10th of August to 
the 10th of September, 1804. 

The commander was detained by 
bad weather in the harbour of Mes- 
sina, till the 9th of August, when he 
left it with two small bomb vessels 
under convoy, and arrived at Syra- 
cuse, where he was necessarily de- 
tained four days. On the 14th he 
sailed ; the schooners Nautilus and 
Enterprize in company, with six 
gun boats and two bomb vessels, 
placed under his command by the 
king of Naples. The bomb vessels 
were about thirty tons, carried a 
thirteen inch brass sea mortar, and 
forty men. The gun boats were 
twenty-five tons; carried a long 
iron twenty-four pounder in the 


bow, with thirty-five men. They 
were officered and manned from the 
squadron, except twelve Neapolitan 
bombardiers, gunners, and sailors 
attached to each boat, who were 
shipped by permission of their go- 
vernment. This step was found 
necessary, as every vessel in the 
squadron was considerably short of 
her complement. 

The gun boats are constructed for 
the defence of harbours; they are 
flat bottomed and heavy, and very 
badly sail and row. They were 
never intended to go to sea, and 

cannot be navigated with safety, 
unless assisted by tow-ropes from 
larger and better sailing vessels ; 
nor even then, in very bad weather, 
However, as they were the best to 
be had, he thought proper to employ 
them, particularly as the weather in 
July and August is generally se- 
rene, and without them his force 
was too small to make any impres- 
sion on Tripoli. 

On the 16th of July they arrived 
at Malta, where they were detain- 
ed by contrary gales till the 2Ist, 
when they left it, and arrived in 
sight of Tripoli the 25th, and were 
joined by the Siren, Argus, Vixen, 
and Scourge. The squadron now 
consisted of the Constitution, three 
brigs, three schooners, two bombs, 
and six gun boats; the whole num- 
ber of men 1060. He proceeded to 
make the necessary arrangements 
for an attack on Tripoli, a city well 
walled, protected by batteries judi- 
ciously constructed, mounting 115 
pieces of heavy cannon, and defend- 
ed by 25,000 Arabs and Turks ; the 
harbour protected by 19 gun boats, 
two gallies, two schooners, of eight 
guns each, and a brig mounting ten 
guns, ranged in order of battle, 
forming a strong line of defence at 
secured moorings, within a long 
range of rocks and shoals, extending 
more than two miles eastward of 
the town. This reef forms the har- 
bour, and protects it from the nor- 
thern gales. It is hence impossible 
for a vessel of the Constitution’s 
draft of water to approach near 
enough to destroy them, as they are 
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sheltered by the rocks, and can re- 
tire under that shelter to the shore, 
unless they chuse to expose them- 
selves in the different channels and 
openings of the reefs, for the pur- 
es of annoying their enemies. 
tach of the gun boats mounts a 
heavy 18 or 26 pounder in the bow, 
and =e brass howitzers on her 
quarters, and carry from 36 to 50 
men. ‘The gallies have each 100 
men ; schooners and brigs about the 
same number, 

The. weather was not favourable 
for anchoring till the 28th, when, 
the wind BE. S. E., the squadron 
stood in for the coast, and at 3, P. M., 
anchored, ‘Tripoli bearing south, 
two and a half miles distant. At 
this moment the wind shifted sud- 
denly from B.S. E. to N. N. W., 
and from thence to N. N. E. At 5 
o’clock, it blew strong, with a heavy 
sea, setting directly on shore. The 
commodore made the signal to pre- 
pare to weigh. At 6, the wind 
having consicerably increased, the 
signal was made for the squadron 
to weigh and_ gain an offing; the 
wind continued veering to the east- 
ward, which favoured their gaining 
sea room, without being obliged to 
carry so great a press of sail, as to 
lose any of their gun boats, though 
they were in great danger. ‘The 
gale continued varying from N. E. 
to E. S. E., without increasing much, 
till the SIst, when it blew away the 
commodore’s reefed fore-sail and 
close reefed main-top-sail; fortunate- 
ly the sea did not rise in proportion to 
the strength of the gale, or they 
must have lost all their boats. On 
the first of August, the gale subsid- 
ed and they stood towards the coast : 
every preparation was made for an 
attack on the town and harbour. 
August the 5d was pleasant wea- 
ther, the wind east: the squadron 
stood in towards Tripoli. At noon 
they were between two and three 
miles from the batteries, which were 
all manned ; and several gun boats 
and pallies having advanced in two 
divisions without the rocks, it was 
resolved to take advanti age of their 
temerity. At half past 12 o'clock, 


the squadron wore off shore, and 
preparations were made for attack- 
ing the enemy’s shipping and batte- 
ries. ‘The gun and mortar boats were 
immediately manned and prepared 
to cast off; the gun boats in two di- 
visions of three each: the first divi- 
sion commanded by captain Somers 
in No, 1, lieutenant Decatur in No, 
2, and lieutenant Blake in No. 3. 
The second division commanded by 
captain Decatur in No. 4, lieute- 
nant Bainbridge in No. 5, and lieute- 
nant ‘Trippe in No, The two 
bombards were commanded by lieu- 
tenant commandant Dent, and Mr. 
kobinson, first lieutenant of the com- 
modore’s ship. At half past 1 o’clock, 
the ships wore, and stood towards 
the batteries ; at three quarters past 
2, the bombs commenced the action, 
by throwing shells into the town, 
In an instant, the enemy’s shipping 
and batteries opened a tremendous 
fire, which was promptly returned 
by the whole squadron within grape 
shot distance ; at the same time, the 
second division of three gun boats, 
led by the gallant Decatur, was ad- 
vancing with sails and oars, to board 
the eastern division of the enemy, 
consisting of nine boats. These 
boats gave the enemy showers of 
grape and musket balls as they ad- 

vanced; they, however, soon closed, 
when the pistol, sabre, pike, and 
tomahawk, came into play. Cap- 
tain Somers being in a dull sailer, 
made the best use of his sweeps, but 
was not able to fetch far enough to 
the windward to engage the same 
division of the enemy’s boats, which 
captain Decatur fell in with; he, 
however, gallantly bore down with 
his single boat on five of the enemy’s 
western division, and engaged with- 
in pistol shot, defeated and drove 
them within the rocks, in a shatter- 
ed condition, and with the loss of a 
great number of men. Lieutenant 
Decatur, in No, 2, was closely en- 
gaged with one of the enemy’s larg- 
est boats, of the eastern division, 
which struck to him, after having 
lost a large proportion of men ; and 
at the instant that brave officer was 
boarding her, to take possession, he 
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was treacherously shot through the 
head by the captain of the boat that 
had surrendered, which base con- 
duct enabled the poltroon (with the 
assistance he received from other 
boats) to escape. The third boat 
of captain Somers’ division kept to 
the windward, firing at the boats 
and shipping in the harbour; had 
she gone down to his assistance, It Is 
probable several of the enemy’s boats 
would have been captured in that 
quarter, Captain Decatur, in No, 
4, after having with distinguished 
bravery, boarded and carried one of 
the enemy, of superior force, took his 
prize in tow, and gallantly bore 
down to engage a second, which, 
after a severe and bloody conflict, he 
also took possession of. 

These two prizes had thirty-three 
officers and men killed, and twenty- 
seven made prisoners, nineteen of 
whom were badly wounded. Lieu- 
tenant ‘Trippe, of the V}xen, in No, 
6, ran along side of one) of the ene- 
my’s large boats, which he boarded, 
with only midshipman/John Henly 
and nine men, his boat falling off 
before any more could get on board : 
thus wag he left compelled to con- 
quer or perish, with the odds of 
thirty-six to eleven. The Turks 
could not withstand the ardour of 
this brave officer and his assistants ; 
in a few minutes the decks were 
cleared, and her colours hauled 
down. On board of this boat, four- 
teen of the enemy were killed and 
twenty-two made prisoners, se- 
ven of which were badly wounded : 
the rest of their boats retreated 
within the rocks. Lieutenant Trippe 
received eleven sabre wounds, some 
of which were very severe: he 
speaks in the highest terms of Mr. 
Henly and those who followed him. 
Lieutenant Bainbridge, in No. 5, 
had his latteen yards shot away 
early in the action, which prevented 
his getting along side of the ene- 
my’s boats; but he galled them 
with a steady and well directed 
fire within musket shot; indeed he 
pursued the enemy till his boat 
grounded under the batteries: she 
was fortunately soon got off. ‘The 





bomb vessels kept their stations, 
although covered with the spray of 
the sea occasioned by the enemy's 
shot ; they were well conducted by 
lieutenants Dent and Robinson, who 
kept up a constant fire from the 
mortars, and threw a great num- 
ber of shells into the town. Five of 
the enemy’s gun boats and two gal- 
lies Composing the centre division, 
and stationed within the rocks asa 
reserve, joined by the boats that 
had been driven in and supplied 
with fresh men trom the shore to 
replace those they had lost, twice 
attempted to row out to endeavour 
to surround our fun boats and 
their prizes. "The signal to cover 
them was promptly attended y by 
the brigs and schooners, all of which 
were gallantly conducted, and an- 
hoyed the enemy exceedingly ; but 
the fire from the Constitution kept 
their flotilla completely in check. 
‘The grape shot of the assailants made 
great havoc among their men, not 
only on board their shipping but on 
shore. ‘The ships were several 
times within two cables’ length of 
the rocks, and within three of their 
batteries ; every one of which, in 
succession, were silenced so long as 
they could bring their broad side to 
bear upon them. But the moment 
they passed a battery it was reani- 
mated, and a constant heavy fire 
kept up, from all that the ships 
could not point their guns at. Our 
ships suffered most when wearing 
or tacking; it was then that the 
want of another frigate was most 
sensibly felt. At half past four, the 
wind inclining to the northward, 
the signal was made for the bombs 
and gun boats to retire from action, 
and, immediately after, the signal 
to tow off the gun boats and prizes, 
which was well executed by the 
brigs, schooners, and boats of the 
squadron, covered by a heavy fire 
from the Constitution. At three 
quarters past 4, P. M., the light ves- 
sels, gun boats, and prizes, being 
out of reach of the enemy’s shot, 
the commodore hauled off to take 
the bomb vessels in tow. ‘Phe squa- 
dron was two hours under the tire 
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of the enemy’s batteries, and the 
only damage received by the Consti- 
tution was a twenty-four pound shot, 
nearly through the centre of the 
main mast, thirty feet from the 
deck, main royal yard and sail shot 
away; one of the quarter deck 
guns was damaged by a thirty-two 
pound shot, which at the same time 
shattered a marine’s arm. Two 
lower shrouds and two back-stays 
were shot away, and the sails and 
running rigging considerably cut: 
so little damage must be imputed 
to their keeping so near, that the 
enemy overshot them, and to the 
annoyance received from the grape 
shot. They were, however, but 
wretched gunners. Gun boat No. 
5 had the main yard shot away ; 
and the rigging and sails of the 
brigs and schooners were considera- 
bly cut. Lieutenant Decatur was 
the only officer killed, but in him 
the service lost a valuable officer : 
he was a young man who gave 
strong promise of being an orna- 
ment to his profession ; his.conduct 
in the action was highly honourable, 
and he died nobly. The enemy 
must have suffered very much in 


‘killed and wounded, both among 
their shipping and on shore. ‘Three 
of their gun boats were sunk in 


their harbour, several of them had 
their decks n¢arly cleared of men 
by our shot, and a number of 
shells burst in the town and bat- 
teries, which must have done great 
execution. The officers, seamen, 
and marines of the squadron, beha- 
ved in the most gallant manner. 
The Neapolitans in emulating the 
ardour of our seamén answered the 
highest expectatiops. ‘Lhe commo- 
dore confers high praise on the ac- 
tive exertions and officer-like con- 
duct of lieutenant Gordon, and the 
other lieutenants of the Constitution. 
Mr. Harriden, the master, gave full 
satisfaction, as did all the officers 
and ship’s company. Great praise 
was due to captain Hall, and lieu- 
tenant Greenleat, and the marines 
belonging to his company, in the 
management of six long twenty-six 
pounders on the spare deck, w hich 
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were placed under his direction.— 
Captain Decatur speaks in the high- 
est terms of the conduct of lieutenant 
Thain, and midshipman M‘Donough, 
of No. 4, as does captain Somers ot 
midshipmen Ridgely and Miller, at- 
tached to No. 1. 

The killed amounted only to one, 
who was slain in the base manner 
above-mentioned, and the wounded 
to thirteen. . 

On the 5th of August, the squa- 
dron was at anchor about two 
leagues north from the city of Tri- 
poli, while the Argus was in chase 
of a small vessel to the westward, 
which she.soon came up with and 
brought to. She proved to be a 
French privateer of four guns, 
which put into Tripoli for water, 
and left it that morning. ‘The cap- 
tain was prevailed on to return to 
‘Tripoli, for the purpose of landing 
fourteen very badly wounded Tri- 
politans, with a letter to the prime 
minister, leaving it at the option of 
the bashaw to reciprocate this ge- 
nerous mode of conducting the war. 

The 7th, the French privateer 
came out, and brought a letter from 
the French consul, in whigh be ob- 
serves, that the attack ot the 3d in- 
stant had disposed the bashaw to 
accept of reasonable terms; and 
invited the commodore to send a 
boat to the rocks with a flag of 
truce, which was declined, as the 
white flag was not hoisted at the 
bashaw’s castle. At 9, A. M., with 
a very light breeze from the east- 
ward, and a strong current, which 
obliged the Constitution to remain 
at anchor, the light vessels weighed, 
and the gun and bomb boats cast off 
and stood in shore towards the wes- 
tern batteries, the prize-boats having 
been completely fitted for service, 
and the command of them given to 
lieutenants Crane of the Vixen, 
Thorn of the Enterprize, and Cald- 
well of the Syren; the whole ad- 
vanced with sails and oars. The 


bombs were directed to take post 
in a small bay westward of the city, 
where but few of the enemy’s guns 
could be brought to bear on them, 
but from whence they could annoy 
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the town with shells. The gun boats 
were ordered to silence a battery of 
seven heavy guns, which guarded 
the approach to that position, and 
the brigs and schooners to support 
them, in case the enemy’s flotilla 
should venture out. At half past 1, 
P. M., a breeze from N. N. E., the 
Constitution weighed, and stood in 
for the town, but the wind being on 
shore made it imprudent to engage 
the batteries with the ship, as in 
case of a mast being shot away, the 
loss of the vessel would probably 
ensue, unless a change of wind 
should favour her getting off. 

At half past 2, P. M., the bomb 
and gun bodts having gained their 
stations, the bombs commenced 
throwing shells, and the gun boats 
opened a sharp and well directed 
fire on the town and batteries with- 
in point blank shot, which was 
warmly returned by the enemy. 
‘The seven gun battery in less than 
two hours was silenced, except one 
gun; the others were probably dis- 
mounted by the shot, as the walls 
were almost totally destroyed. At 
a quarter past 35, P. M., a ship hove 
in sight to the northward, standing 
for the town ; the Argus chased; at 
half past 5, one of the prize gun 
boats was blown up, by a hot shot 
from the enemy, which passed 
through her magazine. She had on 
board twenty-eight officers, seamen, 
and marines; ten of whom were 
were killed, and six wounded. 
Among the killed were James R. 
Caldweil, first lieutenant of the Sy- 
ren, and midshipman John S. Dor- 
sey, both excellent officers; mid- 
shipman Spence and eleven men 
were taken up unhurt. Mr. Spence 
was superintending the loading of 
the gun at that moment, and, not- 
withstanding the boat was sinking, 
he and the brave fellows surviving 
finished charging, gave three cheers 
as the boat went from under them, 
and swam to the nearest boats, 
where they assisted during the re- 
mainder of the action. The enemy’s 
gun boats and gallies, fifteen in num- 
ber, were all in motion close under 
the batteries, and appeared to me- 
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ditate an attack in their turn; the 
Constitution, Nautilus, and Enter- 
prize were-to windward, ready, at 
every hazard, to cut them off from 
the harbour, if they should venture 
down ; while the Syren and Vixen 
were near to support and cover any 
of them that might be disabled. The 
enemy thought it most pradent, 
however, to return to their retreat 
behind the rocks, after firing a few 
shot. 

The town must have suffered 
much from this attack, and their 
batteries, particularly the seven gun 
battery, must have lost many men. 
At halt past 5, P. M., the wind be- 
gan to freshen from the N. N. E. 
The gun and bomb boats retired 
from action, and the vessels to 
which they were attached took them 
in tow. In this day’s action, No. 4 
had a 24 pound shot through her 
hull; No. 6 her latteen yard shot 
away; No. 8 a 24 pound shot 
through her hull, which killed two 
men. Some of the other boats had 
their rigging and sails considerably 
cut. ‘The assailants threw 48 shells, 
and about five hundred 24 pound 
shot into the town and batteries. All 
the officers and men engaged in the 
action behaved with the utmost in- 
trepidity. At half past 6, all the 
boats were in tow, and the squad- 
ron standing to the N. W. At 8, 
the John Adams, captain Chauncey, 
from the United States, joined com- 
pany. At 9, the squadron anchor- 
ed, Tripoli bearing 5. E., five miles 
distant. Gun boat No. 3 was this 
day commanded by Mr. Brooks, 
master of the Argus, and No. 6 by 
lieutenant Wadsworth, of the Con- 
stitution. The less in this attack 
amounted to five officers and seven 
seamen killed, and six seamen, two 
of them mortally, wounded. 

To be continued. 
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Kor the Literary Magazine. 
CHINESE GARDENING. 


GARDENING is a term whose 
meaning is very different on this and 
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on the other side of the ocean: or, 








rather, one of the meanings of that 
word in vee in England, is almost 
entirely unknown among us) //rre 
a garden is a small space, divided 
into beds, planted wth flowers, and 
intersected with gravel walks; or 
it signifies a spot cultivated only 
with the spade. In England it pos- 
sesses both these meanipgs, but it 
likewise includes a third meaning, 
from which all cultivation with the 
spade or plough, all flower plots and 
gravel walks are entirely excluded, 
The eye is designed to be delighted, 
not by the distributign of shrubs, but 
of trees, not by the arrangement of 
smooth turf and glistening gravel, 
but of rocks and rivers, hills and 
vallies. In this sense, the term gar- 
dening is usually qualified by the 
epithet dandscafe, and the art of 
gardening, in this sense, is nothing 
but landscape drawing, not on can- 
vas, but on the face of nature it- 
self; and not with oils and chalks, 
but with the original materials 
which nature supplies. 

This art, which is one of the most 
sublime and striking which the hu 
man fancy can devise, has some- 
times been claimed by the English, 
“us an invention of their own; and 
yet such are the anomalies and va- 
rieties of human nature, that an art 
of such recent invention in Europe, 
and teemig with all the noblest 
imeges of grace, beauty, and sub- 
limity, has flourished immemo- 
rially in China, a country famous 
for every thing but such faney and 
genius as will stand the test a Ma. 
POpPenn ( riticism, 

‘There is rarely to be met with a 
more exquisite specimen of descrip. 
tion thon in the following @xtract 
from the journal ot lord Macartney, 
the Piritioh embassador to China, Et 
relutes to the gardens of the Chinere 
BO ereipns in Vartary, and ta Chi 
neoee porceniog in peneral, 

(lithe Chinese palaces, situated on 
the round to Partary, he tells ts, that 
they are constructed upon nearly 
the same plan, and in the same taste, 
They front the south, and are usu- 
ally situated on irregular ground 
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near the bases of gentle hills which, 
together with their adjoining vallies, 
are enclosed by high walls, and laid 
out in parks and pleasure grounds, 
with every possibie attention to 
picturesque beauty. Whenever wa- 
ter can be brought into the view, it 
is not neglected; the distant hills 
are planted, cultivated, or left na- 
ked, according to their accompani- 
ments in the prospect. The wall 
is often concealed in a sunk fence, 
in order to give an idea of greater 

extent. A Chinese gardener is the 
painter of nature ; and though to- 
tally ignorant of perspective, as a 
science, produces the happiest ef- 
fects by the management, or rather 
pe nciling of distances, if I may use 
the expression, by relieving or keep- 
ing down the features of the scene, 
by contrasting trees of a bright with 
those of a dusky foliage, by bring- 
ing them forward, or throwing them 
back, according to their bulk and 


‘their figure, and by introducing 


buildings of different dimensions, 
either heightened by strong colour- 
ing, or soitened by simplicity and 
omission of ornament. 

The empercr, continues he, hay- 
ing been intormed that, in the course 
of our travels in China, we had 
shown a strong desire of seeing 
every thing curious and interesting, 
was pleased to give directions to the 
first minister to show us his park 
or garden at Gehol! 

Having expressed my sense of 
this mark of his condescension in 
the proper manner, and my increas- 
ing admiration of every thing T had 
yet observed at Gehol, I retired, 
and, whilst he proceeded to lls 
adovations at the pagoda, | accom. 
panied the ministers, and other 
great Colaog of the court toa pavi 
lion prepared for ua, trom whence, 
uftey a short collation, we set out on 
horseback to view this wonderful 
arden, 

We rode about three miles 
throngh a very beatuilul park, kept 
in the highest order, and much re 
sembling the approach to Luton in 
edfordshire ; the grounds gently 
undulated and chequered with va- 
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rious groupes of well contrasted 
trees in the offskip. As we moved 
onward, an extensive lake appear. 
ed before us, the extremities of 
which seemed to lose themselves in 
distance and obscurity. Here was 
a large and magnificent yacht ready 
to receive us, and a number of small- 
er ones for the attendants, elegantly 
fitted up, and adorned with number- 
less vanes, pendants, and streamers. 
The shores of the lake have all the 
varieties of shape, which the fancy 
of a painter can delineate ; and are 
so indented with bays, or broken 
with projections, that almost every 
stroke of the oar brought a new and 
unexpected object to our view. Nor 
are islands wanting; but they are 
situated only where they should be, 
each in its proper place, and hav- 
ing its proper character: one mark- 
ed by a pagoda, or other building ; 
one quite destitute of ornament ; 
some smooth and level; some steep 
and uneven; and others frowning 
wih wood, or smiling with culture. 
Where any things particularly in- 
teresting were to be seen we disem- 
barked from time to time, to visit 
them, and I dare say that, in the 
course of our voyage, we stopped at 
forty or fifty different palaces or 
pavilions. These are all furnished 
in the richest manner, with pictures 
of the emperor’s huntings and pro- 
gresses; with stupendous vases of 
jasper and agate; with the finest 
porcelain and japan, and with every 
kind of European toys and sing- 
songs; with spheres, orrerics, 
clocks, and musical automatons, of 
such exquisite workmanship, and in 
such profusion, that our presents 
must shrink from the comparison, 
and hide their diminished heads ; 
and yet | am told, that the fine 
things which we have seen are far 
exceeded by others of the same kind 
mm the apartinents of the ladies, and 
in the PMarrepean repository at Vuew 

mineyuen, Tn every one of the pae 
vilions war a throne, of imperial 
state, andl a bMiejou, or wenbel of 
peace and prosperity, placed at one 
side of it, resembling that which the 
emperor delivered to me yesterday 
VOL, TEL, NO, BER, 





for the king. It would be an endless 
task, were I to attempt a detail of 
all the wonders of this charming 
place. There is no beauty of dis- 
tribution, no feature of amenity, no 
reach of fancy, which embellishes 
our pleasure grounds in) England, 
that is not to be found here. Had 
China been accessible to Browne or 
Hamilton, I should have sworn they 
had drawn their happiest ideas 
from the rich sources which I have 
tasted this day ; for, in the course 
of a few hours, I have enjoyed such 
vicissitudes of rural delight, as I 
did not conceive could be felt out of 
England; being at different mo- 
ments enchanted by scenes perfectly 
similar to those I had known there, 
to the magnificence of Stowe, the 
softer beauties of Wooburn, and the 
fairy-land of Paine’s Hiil. 

One thing I was particularly 
struck with; I mean the happy 
choice of situation for ornamental 
buildings. From attention to this 
circumstance they have not the air 
of being crowded or disproportion- 
ed; they never intrude upoa the 
eye; but, wherever they appear, 
always show themselves to advan- 
tage, and ald, improve, aad enliven 
the prospect. 

In many places the lake is over- 
spread with the nenuphar or lotus 
(nelumbian) resembling our broad- 
leaved water-lily. ‘This is an ac- 
companiment which, though the 
Chinese are passionately fond ef, 
cultivating it in all their pieces of 
water, | confess I don’t much ad- 
mire, Artificial rocks and ponds, 
with gold and silver fish, are, per- 
haps, too often introduced ; and the 
monstrous porcelain figures of lions 
and tygers, usually placed before 
the pavilions, ere displeasing to a 
luropean eye ; but these are trifles 
of no great moment, and | am 
astonished! that now, alley a aix 
hors critical survey of these pare 
dens, | oan searcely recollect any 
Lilie besides to find fault with, 

‘The western garden, which fern 
a strong contrast with the other, and 
exhibits all the sublimer boauties ef 
nature, in ag high a degree as the 
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part which we saw before possesses 
the attractions of softness and ame- 
nity. It is one of the finest forest- 
wcenes in the world; wild, woody, 
mountainous, and rocky, abounding 
with stags and deer of different 
species, and most of the other beasts 
of the chace, not dangerous to man, 

In many places immense woods, 
chiefly ouks, aa and chesnuts, 
grow upon alinost perpendicular 
steeps, and force their sturdy roots 
through every resistance of surface 
and of soil, where vegetation would 
seem almost impossible, These 
woods often clamber over the lofti- 
est pinnacles of the stony hills, or, 
gathering on the skirts of them, 
deatend! with a rapid sweep, and 
bury themselves in the deepest val- 
leys. ‘There, at proper distances, 
you find palaces, banqueting houses, 
and monasteries, (but without bon- 
zes) adapted to the situation and 
peculiar circumstances of the place, 


sometimes with a rivulet on. one’ 


hand, gently stealing through the 
glade, at others with a cataract 
‘tumbling from above, raging with 
foam, and rebounding with a thou- 
‘sand echoes from below, or silently 
engulphed in a gloomy pool or 
yawning chasm. 

The roads by which we approach- 
ed these romantic scenes are often 
hewn out of the living reck, and 
conducted round the hills in a kind 


of rugged stair-case ; and yet no. 


accident occurred in our progress, 
not a false step disturbed the regu- 
larity of our cavalcade, though the 
horses are spirited, and all of them 
unshod. From tlie great irregula- 
rity of the ground, and the various 
heights to which we ascended, we 
had opportunities of catching many 
magnificent points of view by de- 
tached glances ;. but, after wander- 
ing for several hours (and yet never 
wearied with wandering), we at 
last reached a covered pavilion, 
open on all sides, and situated on a 
summit so elevated as perfectly to 
command the whole surrounding 
country, to a vast extent, ‘The ra- 
dius of the horizon I should suppose 
to be at least twenty miles from the 





central spot where we stood ; and, 
certainly, so rich, so various, so beau- 
tiful, so sublime a prospect, my eyes 
had never beheld. saw every 
thing before me as on an illuminat- 
ed map; palaces, pagolas, towns, 
villages, farm-houses, plains, and 
villeys, watered by innumerable 
streams, hills waving with woods, 
and meadows covered with cattle of 
the most beautiful marks and 
colours, All seemed to be nearly at 
my feet, and that a step would con- 
vey me within reach of them, 

From henee was pointed out to us 
avast enclosure below, which was 
not accessible to us, being never 
entered but bf the « mperor, his W 
men, or his eunuchs, It melude 
within its bounds, though on a small- 
er scale, most of the beauties which 
distinguish the eastern and the west- 
ern gardens which we have alreacy 
seen, 

If any place in England can he 
said, in any respect, to have similar 
features to the western park, it is 
Lowther Hall, in Westmoreland, 
which, from the extent of prospect, 
the grand surrounding objects, the 
noble situation, the diversity of sur- 
face, the extensive woods, and com- 
mand of water, might be rendered, 
by a man of sense, spirit, and taste, 
the finest scene in the British do- 
minions. 

Whether the English style of 
gardening was really copied from 
the Chinese, or originated in Eng- 
land, I leave for vanity to assert, 
and idleness to discuss. A disco- 
very which is the result of good 
sense and reflexion may equally oc- 
cur to the most distant nations, with- 
out either borrowing from the other. 
There is certainly a great analogy 
between our gardening and the 
Chinese ; but our excellence scems 
to be rather in improving nature, 
theirs to conquer her, and yct pro- 
duce the same effect. It is indif- 
ferent to a Chinese where he makes 
his garden, whether on a spot fa- 
voured, or abandoned, by the rural 
deities. Jf the latter, he invites 
them, or compels them to return. 
His point is to change every thing 
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from what he found it, to explode 
the old fashion of the creation, and 
introduce novelty in every corner. 
If there be a waste, he adorns it with 
trees; if a dry desert, he waters it 
with a river, or floats it with a lake. 
bi there be a smooth flat, he varies 
it with all possible conversions, He 
undulates the surface, he raises it 

hills, scoops it into valleys, and 


rourhens it with rocks, Tle softens 
asperities, brings amenity into the 
wilderness, or antimates the tame- 


ness of an expanse, by accompa. 
nying it with the majesty of a forest. 
Deceptions and eye-traps the Chi- 
nese are not tinacquainted with, but 
they them very sparingly. I 
observed no artificial ruins, caves, 
or hermitages, ‘Though the sublime 
predominates in its proper station, 
you are insensibly led to contemplate 
it, not startled by its sudden intru- 
sion; for, in the plan, cheerfulness 
is the principal feature, and lights 
up the face of the scene. To enli- 
ven it still more, the aid of archi- 
tecture is invited ; all the buildings 
are perfect of their kind, cither 

elegantly simple, or highly decorat- 
ed, accordin g to the effect that is 
intended to arise, erected at suitable 
distances, and judiciously contrasted, 
never crowded together in confu- 
sion, nor affectediy confronted, and 
staring at each other without mean- 
ing. Proper edifices in proper 
places. The summer-house, the 
pavilion, the temples, have all their 
respective situations, which they 
distinguish and improve, but which 
any other structures would injure 
or deform. ‘The only things disa- 
ereeavie to my eye are the large 
porcelain figures of lions, tygers, &c. 
and the rough hewn steps, and huge 
masses of rock-work, which they 
seem studious of introducing near 
many of their houses and palaces. 
Considering their general good taste 
iu ‘he other point, I was much sur- 
prised at this, and could only account 
for it, by the expence and difficulty 
of bringing together such incongrui- 
ties; 
enormous riches to push every thing 
they can procure to bombast and 


use 


for it is a common effect of 
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extravagance, which are the death 
of taste. In other countries, how- 
ever, as well as in China, I have 
seen some of the most boasted seats, 
either outgrowing their beauty from 
a plethora of their owner’s wealth, 
or becoming capricious and hypo- 
chondriacal by a quackish applica- 
tion of it. A few fine places, even 
in lngland, might be pointed out, 
that are labouring under these dis- 
orders; not to mention some cele- 
brated houses where twisted stair 
cases, window-glass cupolas, and 
embroidered chimney-pleces, con. 
vier ane’ to us but the whims and 
dreams of sickly fancy, without an 
atom of grandeur, taste, or propri- 
ely. 

The architecture of the Chinese 
is of a peculiar style, totally unlike 
any other, irreducible to our rules, 
but perfectly consistent with its own, 
It has certain principles, from 
which it never deviates; and al- 
though, when examined according 
to ours, it sins againg* the ideas we 
have imbibed of distribution, com- 
position, and proportion ; yet, upon 
the whole, it often produces a most 
pleasing effect, as we sometimes sce 
a person, without a single good fea- 
ture in his face, have, nevertheless, 
a very agreeable countenance. 


_—_——— 


the Literary Magazine. 


ON LONGEVITY. 
Zo the Editor, Esc. 


LONGEVITY appears to be a 
favourite topic of speculation with 
you, as, indeed, it is with the great- 
est part of mankind. You will pro- 
bably, therefore, give place to the 
following observations on that sub- 
ject; and this the more readily, 
when you are told that they have 
been made by one who has mpde 
this subject his peculiar stady, fand 
who joins much reflection to no 
smail experience. 

Longevity does not appear to be 
restricted to any particular climate, 
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for remarkable instances of-it occyr 
beth in very hot and very cold coun- 
tries, though certainly they abound 
most in temperate climes. Man 
adapts himself easily to the atmo- 
sphere and peculiarities of the coun- 
try in which he receives life, or 


even into which he is afterwards 


removed. Thus, France and Swe- 
cen are countries differing materi- 
ally, in soil and climate, and in the 
general modes of life ; yet the usual 
rate of mortality is nearly the same 
in both, being about one in thirty- 
five per annum. Men live equally 
well under very different circum- 
stances ; sudden changes are chiefly 
injurious ; and temperate climates, 
being less liable to such changes, are 
most favourable to the prolongation 
‘of life. Almost every country con- 
tains particular districts more fa- 
vourable to health than others; and 
this is chiefly owing to a free circu- 
lation of air, uncontaminated by the 
noxious exhalations which impair 
its purity in other parts: thus hilly 
districts are more healthy than low 
and marshy places. 

Of 145 persons recorded to have 
lived 120 years and upwards, more 
than half were inhabitants of Great 
Britain, viz, : 

65 of England and Wales, 

23 of Scotland, 

£9 of Ireland, 

30 of other countries. 
Though this may indeed be owing 
to the deficiency of records in other 
countries, and the great care taken 
in Great Britain to register and 
publish such remarkable cases, 

‘The instances in Scotland, com- 
pored with those of England, ap- 
pears to have been more than twice 
us numerous, in proportion to the 
populetion, which certainly shows, 
that the climate of the former is 
very favourable to long life, 

It is well known, that more males 
are born than females; in almost 
ali the forms of animal life, the male 
possesses somewhat more bodily 
strength than the female. Hence it 
mighf be Chought, that the number 
of nfaules iitving would be greater 


‘ . 
than that of temaics, and that, in 
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general, they would enjoy longer 
life. It is probable, however, that 
in forming the accounts fro which 
the number of females living ap- 
peared greater than that of the 
males, sufficient attention was fot 
paid to the number of males engaged 
chiefly abroad in the army and navy, 
and of the emigrants to foreign parts 
being chiefly males. That the ap- 
parent deficiency in England arose 
from these causes, is shown by the 
result of the late enumeration, in 
which, including soldiers and sea- 
men, the females exceed the males 
by less than one in a hundred: a 
difference easily explained by the 
number of males who emigrate to 
the East and West Indies, and other 
foreign parts. 

In America, which receives most 
of the emigrants from Europe, the 
total of males appears greater than 
that of females, being nearly in the 
proportion of one hundred to ninety- 
six. Hence it is highly probable, 
could we accurately number the 
males and females of any country, 
they would prove nearly equal ; and 
the greater number of males born 
would be a mere provision for the 
greater destruction of males, by 
war, navigation, and various casual- 
ties. 

That the male constitution is na- 
turally more durable than that of 
females, may be inferred from the 
preceding account of 145 persons 
who have attained unusually great 
age, more than two-thirds of the 
number being males; but the ad- 
ventitious causes, which bring the 
numbers of each sex nearly to a 
level, render the expectations of life 
likewise nearly equal, 

Longevity has been suppored te 
be in a great degree hereditary ; 
and as weakness and discase are 
frequently sO, It appears very pro- 
bable, that the constitution of body 
and temper of mind best adapted for 
duration May prevail more in some 
families than m cthers. Dr. Rush 
says, he has not found a single per- 
son who had lived eighty vcars, who 
was not descended trom long-lived 
ancestors; it is certam, however, 
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there have been, in Great Britain, 
many persons who have exceeded 
eighty years, whose family were not 
remarkable for longevity. 

Moderate sized and well propor- 
tioned persons have doubtless the 
best chanee of long life. And yeta 
few persons of a different form have 
attained considerable age. Mary 
Jones, who died, in 1773, at Wem, 
in Shropshire, aged 100 years, was 
only two feet eight inches in height, 
very deformed, and lame; and 
James M‘Donald, who died, near 
Cork, August 20th, 1760, aged 117, 
was seven feet six inches high. 

Matrimony, if not too carly, seems 
very conducive to health and long 
life, the proportion of unmarried 
persons attaining great age being 
remarkably small. Dr. Rush says, 
that, in the course of his enquiries, 
he met with only one person beyond 
eighty years of age who had never 
married. There are some such, 
however, to be met with: Mrs. 
Malton, who died in 1733, at 105; 
Ann Kerney, who died the same 
year, at 110; Martha Dunridge, 
who died in 1752, in her 100th year; 
and Mrs. Warren, who died in 1753, 
at 104, had never married ; and in 
the list prefixed to sir John Sin- 
clair’s Essay on Longevity, of 
Greenwich pensioners, upwards of 
eighty years old, there are sixteen 
never married : the same list, how- 
ever, contains five times as many 
who had been married, and other 
accounts give a still greater pro- 
portion, 

The Chinese erect hqgorary tro- 
phies to those who have Ree a cen 
tury, thinking that, without a sober 
and virtuous life, it is impossible to 
attain so great an age, ‘lPemperance 
is certainly the best safeguard of 
health; and no man can reasonably 
expect to live long, who impairs the 
vital powers by excess, which con- 
verts the most natural and beneficial 
enjoyments into the most certain 
means of destruction. ‘The tew 


persons who, notwithstanding their 
licentious life, have reached great 
age, cannot be compared wiih the 
iminense number whose lives have 
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been materially shortened by such 
excesses. 

It is a striking circumstance in 
the Mosaic institutions, that done 
life is frequently, assigned as the 
reward for the obedience of the 
precepts of the law ; and when the 
salutary influence of what may be 
termed the physical precepts of that 
law is considered, and due weight 
is given to the influence on health 
of internal serenity and approbation, 
we shall see that this reward would 
naturally follow the observance of 
these precepts. 

The cheerful and contented are 
certainly more likely to enjoy good 
health and long life, than persons of 
irritable and fretful dispositions ; 
therefore whatever tends to promote 
good-humour and innocent hilarity 
must have a beneficial influence in 
this respect ; and persons whose at- 
tention is much engaged on serious 
subjects should endeavour to pre- 
serve a relish for cheerful recrea- 
tions. 

From the great age to which 
many eminent musicians have lived, 
an inference may be drawn in fa- 
vour of that pleasing science, as con- 
ducive to health and long life. 


Dr. Child aged 90 
Dr. Turner 88 
Playford 80 
Scarlatti 87 
Porpora 82 
‘Tartini 80 
Geminiani 96 
Rameau &4 
Hasse 86 
Wagensceil 06 
Bach SO 
Pepusch 85 
Leveridge BS 
arinell 8O : 
Cervetto OV) a 
“ 
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For the Literary Marazine, 
THE FEMALE SEx, 


WHETHER the female mind be 
capable of those cagle flights into the 


regions of philosophy and science, 
which a Bacon and a Newton took, 
is a question scarcely worth the 
trouble of debating. A thousand 
instances have already been pro- 
duced, by various writers, to dis- 
prove the mental inferiority of fe- 
males, and it is universally acknow- 
ledged, that their minds are capa- 
ble of infinitely higher cultivation 
than it has usually been their lot to 
receive. 

But whatever we say of their 
rank in the scale of mere intellect, 
surely there can be no doubt of their 
pre-eminence abové man in their 
moral feelings and affections, and in 
the vigour, courage, and fortitude 
arising out of these, which is the 
true test, and genuine exysenee of 
merit. The thousand instances of 
their heroic conduct during the 
French revolution, have séttled this 
fact for ever. No personal danger 
could for one instant deter them 
from seeking, in the foulest dun- 
geons, the father or the child, the 
husband or the lover. Months af- 
ter months have they been known 
to secrete from revolutionary ven- 
geance, some object of their affec- 
tion, when the discovery of .the 
concealment would have been inevi- 
table and immediate death. Were 
a friend arrested, their ingenuity 
never relaxed a moment in contri- 
vances for his escape ; were h¢ na- 
ked, they clothed him; were he 
hungry, they fed him; were he 
sick, they visited him; and, when 
all efforts were unavailing for his 
deliverance, often did they infuse 
into his sinking soul their own cour- 
age to meet death with fortitude, 
and even with cheerfulness. 

In infancy they nourish us; in 
old age they cherish and console 
us ; and, on the bed of sickness, the 
exquisite delicacy of their atten- 
tions, the watchings they will un- 
dergo without a murmur, the fret- 
ting ‘querulousness they will bear 
with complacency, the offensive, the 
nauseous offices which they are at 
all times ready to perform, demand 
from us more than every return of 
attachment, kindness, and gratitude, 
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which it is in our power to confer. 
These qualities are not the offspring 
of civilization; they are charac- 
teristic of the sex, and proudly 
distinguish it in every quarter of 
the globe. This is that excelling 
beauty which nature gives to wo- 
man, in ample recompence for infe- 
rior deprivation ; this is that beau- 
ty which indeed turns the edge of 
the sword, and makes the spear fall 
pointless. Every traveller through 
inhospitable wilds and pathless de- 
sarts confirms the grateful testimony 
of Ledyard to the compassion, and 
sympathy, and tenderness of woman, 
and authorizes us to estimate the 
degree of civilization, in any coun- 
try, by the degree of respect and 
and kindness which the female sex 
receives. 


= 
For the Literary Magazine; 
ON CLASSICAL LEARNING 


I AM sorry to find that sensible 
and well meaning persons of both 
sexes have been influenced by the 
arguments or the authority of Mr. 
Godwin. I say of Godwin, for I 
have not seen the same sentiments 
in any other writer. He advises 
parents to give their sons a classical 
education, because, says he, * they 
can never certainly foresee the fu- 
ture destination and propensities of 
their children.” This argument Is 
very weak and inconclusive. 

He might better recommend the 
languages of Italy, Franc¢, and Ger- 
many, because their sons may pos- 
sibly visit those countries. What 
humane and prudent parents wouid 
require their sgns to pore over 
Greek and Latin, during six or se- 
ven of the best years of their lives, 
without any specific object in view ¢ 
In the English grammar schools, 
boys generally study Latin and 
Greck seven or ten /years, before 
they can be admitted /into college. 

if a boy be intended for trade or 
business, a classical education will 
be injurious to him. It is a common 
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ebservation in England, that men, 
who have been educated at the uni- 
versity, seldom make as active, ex- 
pert, and successful merchants or 
tradesmen as those who have served 
an early apprenticeship, and have 
beén regularly bred tobusiness. In- 
stances of this nature have occurred 
in our own country. Habits of in- 
dolence, or of studious industry, are 
formed at college, which are inimi- 
cal to the mechanical processes of 
trade, and to the activity and bustle 
of a man of business. If young men, 
of a liberal education, have a pro- 
pensity for science or literature, 
they often neglect their necessary 
business to gratify their taste for 
learning. The dull uniformity and 
confinement of a shop or accounting 
room, are irksome to men of genius 
and studious minds. 

Mr. Locke, who was. well ac- 
quainted with the Greek and Roman 
languages, and able to appreciate 
their value and utility, opposes Mr. 
Godwin’s opinions. ‘ Children,” 
says he, * are made to spend their 
precious time uneasily in Latin, who, 
after they are once gone from 
schools, are never to have more to 
do with it, as long as they live. Can 
there be any thing more ridiculous 
than that a father should waste his 
own money, and his son’s time, in 
setting him to learn the Roman 
language, when, at the same time, 
he designs him for a trade, wherein 
he, having no use of Latin, fails net 
not to forget that litue which he 
brought from school, and which it is 
ten to one he abhors for the ill usage 
it procured him?!” 

We shall find, upon enquiry, that 
Mr. Locke’s observations are strictly 
true.. How few can read a page of 
Latin, after they have been absent 
from college two or three years! 
Men of a liberal education, who are 
engaged in trade or business, find 
the superficial knowledge of Latin 
and Greek, which they acquired at 
school, entirely useless, and there- 
fore take no pains to retain it.— 
They regret the loss of the time and 
money which they have expended 
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in such vain pursuits. Formerly, it 
was considered ‘an accomplishment 
to be able to repeat a sentiment in 
Greek or Latin, even in the com- 
pany of ladies ; but now such pe- 
dantic nonsense is banished from the 
conversation of polite society. 

The following anecdote of Dr. 
Priestley is authentic, and can be 
confirmed by the testimony of living 
witnesses : 

In March, 1802, an acquaintance 
of Dr. Priestley offered to lend him 
some recent poetical translations of 
certain Greek and Roman poets. 
‘The doctor declined the offer, and - 
replied, that a man of his age ought 
to be better employed than in read- 
ing translations of Greek and Ro- 
man poets. Struck with the singu- 
larity of this answer, by a man who 
was conversant with the writings of 
the ancients and moderns, his friend 
then asked him, ‘vhether he thought 
the time and labour usually employ- 
ed in learning Greek and Latin 
were compensated by any advan- 
tages to be derived from the know- 
ledge of those languages ? The doc- 
tor answered, no, and the conversa- 
tion ended. 

The relation of this anecdote 
brings to my recollection an inte- 
resting anecdote of that prince of 
classical scholars, the celebrated M. 
Brunck, editor of Aristophanes, So- 
phocles, Anacreon, Virgil, Plautus, 
‘ference, and various other Greek 
and Latin classics, who died at 
Strasburgh, June 12, 1803. See his 
Life, by J. G. Schweighauser. 

* Long before the termination of 
his career, while in the full posses- 
sion of his mental and and corporeal 
energies, Mr. Brunck could not en- 
dure to hear a word spoken concer- 
ning Greek. He took no interest 
in the discovery of a manuscript of 
Aristophanes, which confirmed ma- 
ny of his boldest conjectures. My 
father could never induce him to 
read a very beautiful eulogy, com- 
posed for him by a German profes- 
sor, at a time when a false report of 
his death had been propagated in 
Germany. 1 read nothing but tra- 
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vels, said he to me, to prepare my- 
self for that journey which I shall 
doubtless soon undertake.” 

These anecdotes prove the low 
estimation in which those two great 
men held classical learning. And, 
in fact, we find that men, who 
have mispent much time in study of 
the profane and fabulous writings of 
the ancients, generally lament the 
irreparable loss which they have 
sustained, 

Dr, Lowth, late bishop of London, 
was better acquainted with the He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, and English 
languages than most men of the age. 
He wrote an English Grammar for 
the use of his countrymen, and ad- 
vises all persons concerned in the 
education of youth, to make a gram- 
matical knowledge of their maternal 
language the basis of the study of 
foreign languages. 

“ A competent gramm: tic: i know- 
ledge of our own language,” say s he, 
“ is the true foundation upon which 
all literature, properly so culled, 
should be raised. If this method 
were adopted in our schools, chil- 
dren would have some notion of what 
they were going about, when they 
should enter into the Latin Gram- 
mar, and would hardly be engaged 
so many years as they now are, in 
that most irksome and difficult part 
of literature, with so much labour of 
the memory, and with so little as- 
‘sistance of the understanding.” 

Lowth produces numcrous instan- 
ces, from the best English writers, 
to prove that the knowledge of La- 


_tin and Greek does not enable a 
‘man to write his own language. 


“ It has been the custom of our 
nation, for persons of the middle and 
lower ranks of life, who design their 
children for trades and manufac- 
tures, to send them to the Latin and 
Greek schools. There they wear 
out four or five years of time in 
learning a number of strange words, 
that will be of very little use to them 
in all the following affairs of their 
station. When they leave the school, 
they usually forget what they have 
learned, and the chief advantage 
they gain by it is to spell and pro- 
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nounce hard words better when they 
meet them in English ; whereas this 
skill of spelling might be attained in 
a far shorter time, and at an easier 
rate, by other methods, and much of 
life might be saved and improved to 
better purposes. It is a thing of fr 
greater value and importance that 
youth should be perfectly well skill- 
ed in reading, writing, and speaking 
their native tongue in a proper, a 
polite, and graceful manner, than in 
toiling among foreign languages. It 
is of more worth and advantage to 
gentlemen and ladies to have an ex- 
act knowledge of what is decent, 
just, and clegant in English, than to 
be a cride in foreign tongues; and, 
in order to obtain this accomplish- 
ment, they should frequently con- 
verse with those persons and books 
which are esteemed polite and ele- 
gant in their kind. TEven tradesmen 
and the actors in common life should, 
in my opinion, in their younger 
years, learn geography and astrono- 
my, instead of vainly wearing out 
seven years of drudgery in Greek 
and Latin.” Watts on the Mind. 
If the authority of men who have 
distinguished themselves by the use- 
fulness of their lives and writings 
can have any influence in counter- 
acting and exploding old prejudices, 
the inefficacy of a classical educa- 
tion must be manifest. Most of the 
advantages which the advocates for 
the languages and learning of the 
ancients propose exist only in their 
own imaginations, or perhaps in old 
books written soon after the revival 
of literature, and in the infancy ot 
modern learning and civilization. 





For the Literary Magazine. 
THE PRAISE OF PHILOSOPHY. 
i 
WHICH intellectual pursuit, a- 
mong the endless circle of intellec- 
tual pursuits, is most worthy of a 
wise man’s regard, is a question 


which can never be practically de- 
cided: no reasoning on this topic can 
have any influeuce on the conduct of 


































































mankind. Even when we under- 
take this grave discussion ourselves, 
with a view to the regulation of our 
own judgment, our discussion is ei- 
ther entirely warped and guided by 
our previous inclination, or, if our 
judgment should chance to pronounce 
“a verdict contrary to that of our in- 
clination, it will be but a barren, 
nugatory, inefficient scutence, 

There is sull, however, some ad- 
vantage in hearing what can be said 
on such a subject, and a dispassion- 
ate mind may learn candour and 
charity, at least, from observing that 
the science he has been accustomed 
to despise and neglect 1s not wholly 
without recommendauon, 

‘That study which will find the 
greatest number of advocates and 
votarics may be distinguished by the 
name of scence, “To resolve things 
into their first principles is the no- 
blest employment of the mind, and 
that which alone confers a title to 
real wisdom. Without it, the expe- 
rience of a long life may only serve 


to accumulate a contused mass of 


opinion, partly true, partly false, and 
leading to no certain conclusions — 
The want of a scientific mind makes 
many men of business mere plod- 
ders, and many men of reading, and 
even of observation, mere retailers 
of vague, unconnected notions. Or- 
der, precision, concatenation, analy- 
sis are all the results of science, yet 
even this word has sometimes been 
the subject of obloquy. It has been 
branded with the epithet of impious 
by the bigot; of arregant by the 
cautious; and of visionary by the 
dull. It has drawn down the ana 
themas of the serious, and the rici- 
cule of the light. 

A very common topic of railing 
against science or fi/tlosofihy, is the 
extravagant and contradictory opin- 
ions held by the ancient philoso- 
phers. But with whom ought they 
to be compared! Not with those 
who have been enlightened by di- 
rect revelation, but with the vulgar 
and bigoted of their own times, who 
implicitly received all the absur- 
dius which fraud and superstition 
had foisted into their systems of 
VOL. Ifl. NO. AIX, 
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faith. If, by the efforts of unaided 
philosophy, from a people thus de- 
based, could be rea a Socrates, au 


Kpictetus, ay Antoyinus, what ho- 
nours are not Greto it! 

Nor have tts services to mankind 
in latter ages been much less con. 
spicuous ; for not to insist on the 
great advancements in arts and 
sckance which have originated from 
natural pdilosofiiu, what man of 
enlarged ideas will deny that the 
science of the human mind, of law, 
of commerce, of government, of mo- 
rals, and, - will add, of religion, 
have greatly contributed to any su- 
periority this ape MAy claim over 
former periods, If philosophy, thus 
employed, have occasioned some 
evils, a more correct and diligent 
use of the same will remove them, 
If erroneous conclusions have been 
drawn from 2 | partial or premature 
induction of facts, they will be rec- 
tified by afuture and more extensive 
induction. 

One of the most material circum- 
stances on which the relative value 
of an object of study depends is, that 
it be something real, stable, of gene- 
ral import, and not indebted for its 
consequence to temporary and con- 
ventional modes of thinking. In 
this respect nature has greatly the 
advantage over art. Whatever is 
learned concerning her is an eternal 
truth, which will preserve its rela- 


‘tion to other things as long as the 


world endures. ‘he motiors of the 
heavenly bodies, the iniluence of the 
elements, the properties of minerals, 
vegetables, and animals, speak a 
common language to all mankind in 
all ages, and afford a perpetual fund 
of use and entertainment. The 
more wide and comprehensive is 
the survey taken of these objects, 
the more they enlarge the mind, and 
establish a basis for truths of uni- 
versal application. Hence the ad- 
vantage of studying them in a con- 
nected and systematic mode, and 
framing general 
cerning them. i the foundation 
for these must be a very accurate 
lnvestigation of particular fa 
since the instant their 
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quitted, and reliance is placed upon 
analogical deductions, error com- 
mences, Observation and experi- 
ment must therefore go hand in 
hand with reasoning ; nor was there 
ever a (rue philosopher who did not 
unite these processes, No employ 
ment of the human faculticns is no. 
blevy than thus Waking the scale of 
crention, detecting afl ita mutual 
connexioens and dependenctes, iInver« 
ligating the laws by which it is go- 
verned as a whole, and the economy 
of itsconstituent partsjand altoroate- 
ly making use of the sagacity of the 
senses In minute inspection, and | 
powers of intellect in comparing anc 
abstracting. The studies which are 
comprehended under the term phy- 
sics, take the lead of all mental 
pursuits, with respect to extent, va- 
riety, and dignity. I include among 
them the study of one of the noblest 
objects nature presents, and certain- 
ly the most interesting to a human 
€reature, that of man himself. To 
ascertain what he essentially is, 
what are the faculties of body and 
mind which characterize him as the 
head of the animal creation,and what 
are the variations induced in him 
by education, habit, climate, and 
mode of life, is strictly a branch of 
physics, and has by the best wri- 
ters been treated as such. 

‘Though nature thus studied is the 
noblest of all subjects that can oc- 
cupy the mind, I am far from affix- 
ing the same proportionate value to 
investigations of the detached parts 
of the works of nature. In these 
all the grandeur of large and con- 
nected views is frequently lost, and 
the whole attention is:employed on 
petty details, which lead to nothing 
further. 

_—_— 
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THE great public works carrving 
on in Great Britain are striking 
proofs of the national prosperity, 
notwithstanding the evils of military 
preparation, and excessive taxation, 
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The latest intelligence from thence 
(within the last six weeks) affords 
us the following particulars of the 
state of some great designs, at the 
close of the last year. 

The outward-bound West India 
dock is excavating, and will, it is 
expected, in the course of this year, 
he veady for ships to lowd in it, 

‘The London doek in Wapping, 
for the accominodation of orf 
from all parts, the Kast and West 
ladies excepted, was opened in Ja- 
nuary. ‘The completion of the 
wharf, warchouses, and entrance, 
did not keep pace with that of the 
lock. 

The Fast Indiadock at Blackwall 
is excavating with all possible cdis- 
patch ; the steam engine house and 
apparatus is erected, and every im- 
pediment in the way of the contrac- 
tor is now removed. The utmost 
exertion will be used to have it 
ready to receive shipping by Christ- 
mas next. The Brunswick dock, 
late Messrs. Perry and Wells’s, is 
purchased by the company, for the 
fast India shipping outward bound. 
It is to be deepened and extended. 

The following ‘are the dimensions 
of those different stupendous works: 

West India dock, for unloading, 
2,600 feet long, 510 teet wide, or 30 
acres. Ditto, for loading, 2,600 feet 
long, 400 feet wide, or 24 acres.— 
Western entrance bason, six acres. 
Eastern entrance bason, two acres. 

London dock, for unloading, 1,262 
feet long, 690 feet wide, or 20 
acres. Ditto, for loading, not set- 
tled. Two basons, not settled. 

East India dock, for unloading, 
1,410 feet long, 560 feet wide, or 18 
acres, Ditto, for loading, not set- 
tled. One entrance bason, 24 acres. 

‘The commercial road, an appen- 
dave to the docks, is three miles 
long exactly, from the Royal E.x- 
change to the entrance gate of the 
West India dock wall, It is to be 
paved, and will be most completely 
and substantially fnished next sum- 
mer. ‘he trafhie on it, in the mean 
while, is not in the least impeded, 
The tolls taken weekly are from 80 
to 1001., and will be increased when 



































































the paving is two-thirds laid down ; 
and the trust have further to collect 
two shillings and sixpeice in the 
pound on all rents of houses, built 
and building, within certain limits 
of the road (100 feet), towards light- 
ing, wateh ge, Cleansing, and water 
ig, ‘Phin Congern will cont nearly 
1000001, white! ge all subseribed for, 
nnd the iy isiotibest the profita, like 
the dock concerna, te Tinited to LOL, 
yor cent, An ad ‘itiodal branch to 
oo to the Tuast India docks, 
formed, at a separate expence of 
20,0001, 

The grand junction canal is, at 
length, nearly finished ; only 700 
yards of the tunnel at Blisworth re- 
mains to be completed, and the 
embankment at Wolverton has 
proceeded on with more expedition 
than was expected. 


is to be 
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DR. GALL’S S¥STEM OF CRANIO- 
LOGY. 


DR. GALL, a German physiolo- 
gist, has lately obtained celebrity by 
the singularity of his opinions. He 
has adopted ideas directly contrary 
to those of Helvetius, as the basis of 
a system, to which he has given his 
name. He not only thinks that ail 
differences in the human under- 
standing and passions depend on or- 
ganization, but likewise that the in- 
tellectual functions and faculties are 
as distinct as those of sight and 
hearing ; that those faculties have 
their peculiar organs in the inte- 
rior of the head ; that all variations 
of character result from the diffe- 
rent state of those organs, the .com- 
bination of which forms the brain ; 
that the skull exhibits externally, 
and, as it were, in relief, the marks 
of those internal differences. Hence 
you may, by inspecting it, discover 
great cnergy of vital power, a propen- 
sity to yensuality, coquetry and cun- 
ning, Constancy and affection, cou- 
rage and prudence, imagination, dit- 
ferent kinds of memory, uncommon 
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aptitude for the arts of drawing and 
music, and the like. 

The manner in which Dr, Gall 
distributes these different faculties 
in the broin is very Ingenious: vital 
power oocuples the centre, which is 
best protected; the organs of sense 
nearly om the 
‘Those of the other mtellectaual tune 


are sume direction 
tions are placed successive ly, from 
the to the Phir 


lectual tunetions being, according to 


inet cater nitel 
this svstem, the most external, their 
power is betokened by the great con- 
vexity of the forehead, and the ob- 
tuseness of the facial angle, which 
the Gsreek artists have not increased 
in their ideal beauties, without giving 
them the expression of a divine 
intelligence, and all the appeararces 
of a st perior nature. 

Dr. Wall asserts, that the por- 
tion of the brain termed by anato- 
mists its circumvolutions, confirms 
his doctrine; and he has there disco- 
vered a multitude of organs, to 
which the various propensities of 
man and his different intellectual 
faculties correspond. 

The upper part of the spinal mar- 
row he considers as the particular 
organ of vital power. It is well 
known, that, in many parts of Ger- 
many, butchers kill their oxen by 
merely thrusting a sharp instrument 
between the first and second verte- 
br of the brain. 

Not far from this, and near the 
upper and posterior part of the 
brain, are found the two organs of 
procreative pawer ; so that the prin- 
cipal organ of life is next to those 
which nature has especially appoint- 
ed to transmit it 

The cerebral organs of the senses, 
or those parts which form the ori- 
gin of the nerves instrumental in 
sensation, are placed anterior to 
those of vital and procreative pow- 
er: but they betray themselves, it 
secs, by no external signs, 

Nearer the circumference, and 
round the central parts above-men- 
tioned, he places different organs, 
adapted to various tunctions more 
or less closely connected with ani- 
mal lite, the farther they are remo- 
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ved from the medullary and inter- 
nal parts. Between, but somewhat 
higher thar the organs of procrea- 
tive pow: , is situated that organ, 
which produces ‘nervous and spas- 
modic affections ; above this, is ano- 
ther organ, in which concentre the 
tender and benevolent affections ; 
whereas, on the sides, and at different 


distances, are placed the organs of 


courage and cunning. 

The different kinds of memory, 
and the taste for music and painting, 
have organs situated in the anterior 
part of the brain; hese where 
reside the genius for mechanical arts 
are near the sides; those of medi- 
tation and observation are placed 
somewhat higher. These are sepa- 
rated by kindness; above them is 
imagination; and below the latter, 
and near the sides, are the organs 
of sagacity, of wit, the external 
marks of which are said to be very 
perceptible in the skull of the poet 
Blumauer, which forms part of Dr. 
Gall’s museum. 

According to the principles of 
Gallism, the brain contains several 
other organs, which give birth to 
different passions, and different 
modes of thought. 

To be acquainted with all the na- 
tural differences which skulls exhi- 
bit, you must see and handle them, 
he tells us, a good deal. In doing 
this, you must not employ the ends 
of the fingers, but the whole hand ; 
for it is not great, but slight convex- 
ities, that you are looking for, and 
which the points of the fingers would 
not enable you to discover. 

I.xamine the heads of some per- 
sons cndued with particular talents ; 
then observe attentively the whole 
form of their heads, carefully no- 
ticing all remarkable convexities. 
In like manner, observe the heads 
of others possessing the same talents, 
compare them, and notice whether 
the skulls of the latter present the 
same convexities in the same parts, 
The same scrutiny should be extend- 
ed to the heads of persons whom you 
‘know to be destitute of the talents 
by which the former Are distia- 
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guished. Observe whether any con- 
vexities are to be found in the latter, 
and whether there may not even be 
depressions. If this appear in se- 
veral cases, you may then conclude, 
with certainty, that. in the region of 
the skull which has been so accu- 
rately observed, resides the organ 
of that talent which eminently disting 
gnishes the one, and is Wanting in 
the others. 

Similar observations should be 
made on strangers. Remark, with 
attention, the different convexities 
that appear on their skulls, and, ac- 
cording to the observations made, 
deduce the faculties and tempers 
of those persons, and endeavour to 
discover, by diligent inquiry and 
comparison, whether your deduc- 
tions are true. 

You must endeavour to collect the 
skulls of persons with the history 
ot whose lives you are well acquaint- 
ed. This is difficult to be accom- 
plished; and Dr. Gall, notwithstand- 
ing all his pains, possesses but a few, 
among which, however, are some 
very interesting ones, as general 
Wurmser’s, Blumauer’s, and Alxin- 
ger’s (a celebrated comic poet of Vi- 
enna), together with those of some 
ideots who were incessantly occupied 
with a single frivolous pursuit. We 
shall be obliged to content ourselves 
with busts, which should be moulded 
with the utmost accuracy. ‘To this 
collection should be added the skulls 
of all the animals that can be obtain- 
ed, in order to compare them with 
the human heads. ‘The skulls of 
animals which possess very striking 
qualities should, in particular, be ex- 
amined, 

We should observe, with the most 
scrupulous attention, the different 
symptoms that take place in dis- 
eases and injuries of the brain, 

In dissecting the brains of a great 
number of persons of his acquaint- 
ance, Dr. Gall has constantly observ- 
ed a striking connection between 
their cerebral organs and their prin- 
cipal and characteristic faculties : 
he therefore scruples not to assign a 
parucular instrument and theatre to 
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each modification of the heart and 
understanding. He maintains that 
our intellectual and moral faculties 
are distinct, and even independent ; 
that it is possible to exercise them 
alternately; and that the exertion, 
improvement, and even the extinc- 
tion of one of them, frequently pro- 
duces no effect on the others, which 
may consequently be supposed to 
have their seat in different regions 
of the brain. 

A man may use one of his intel- 
lectual faculties, while he suffers all 
the other to lie at rest, and thus be- 
guile the fatigue of any labour, by 
bringing into action those functions 
of the understanding which the pre- 
vious object had not emploved. By 
varving the subject, our studies may 
thus easily be prolonged, and a brain 
fatigued by abstruse meditation may 
be refreshed by reading, and bv those 
pursuits which give employment to 
the fancy. Besides, a great number 
of cases might be mentioned, in 
which different persons have been 
seen to lose one or more of their in- 
tellectual faculties, while they pre- 
served the others unimpaired. 

A person has been known, in con- 
sequence of a paralytic attack, al- 
most entirely to lose his memory, 
and to retain only the words Yes, 
no, very, very well, not at all, it is 
true, right, wonderfully, and others 
of the same kind. 

M. Villers, in his explanation of 
Dr. Gall’s system, mentions an in- 
stance, equally extraordinary, ot a 
lady, who, in consequence of an ac- 
cident she met with during her first 
lying-in, lost the recollection of eve- 
ry thing that had occurred since her 
marriage. Such was her forgetful- 
ness, that she pushed aside her hus- 
band and her child that was present- 
ed to her. This lady has never 
recovered the remembrance of the 


first vear of her marriage, nor of 


the events that happened in it. Her 
relations and friends at length suc- 
ceeded, by argument and the weight 
of their assurances, in persuading 
her that she was married, and had 
given birth to a son. She belicves 


them, because she would rather 
imagine that she has lost the recol- 
lection of a year, than consider all 
around her as impostors. But she 
believes them on their word only ; 
she looks at her husband and her 
child, without being able to conceive 
by what magic she has obtained the 
one, or given birth to the other. 

Instances have been seen, when 
blows on the head, shocks, the ope- 
ration of trepanning, and different 
injuries of the brain, have entirely 
annihilated or suddenly unfolded cer- 
tain faculties. Thus Fabricius de 
Hilden mentions a young man, who, 
by a fall on the head, was rendered 
completely silly; and Haller an 
ideot, whom a wound in the head 
restored to his understanding. It is 
well known, that to the operation of 
trepanning, father Mabillon owed a 
sudden increase of his intellectual 
faculties. 

According to Dr. Gall, therefore, 
researches, both anato:nical, psycho- 
logical, and medical, agree in prov- 
ing, that the different modifications 
of the heart and understanding are 
distinct faculties, and that the brain 
is not one organ, but an apparatus 
composed otf several organs, the di- 
versity of whose parts gives birth to 
all the varieties of the understanding 
and passions | 

Dr. Gall pretends to discover, by 
external signs, all the shades and 
varieties of moral affections and in- 
tellectual faculties, 

This second part of Gallism, 
which is called the Osteologic sys- 
tem of Gall, is founded on the con- 
nection between the brain and its 
osseous vessel, which must be very 
intimate, to enable the observer to 
form a judement of the internal dis- 
positions ot the cerebral apparatus 
by the form of the skull, and to as- 
sign, on the different points of the 
surface of the head, as on a mip, 
the regions which correspond to the 
different territories of the appctites 
or faculties. 

On the topography of the head, 
or the characteristic valiies and Ar//s 
which distinguish its surface, the 
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professor has bestowed uncommon 
attention, and, in a moment of enthu- 
siasm, he writes : If the exterminat- 
ing angel were at my commund, 
woe to Kant, to Wieland, and other 
great men! And why has not 
some one preserved the skulls of Ho- 
mer, Virgil, Cicero, Hippocrates, 
Boerhaave, Alexander, Frederic, 
Joseph, Catherine, Voltaire, Locke, 
Rousseau, Bacon, Newton, and the 
like ? 

That he might not deserve a si- 
milar reproach, he has left no means 
unemployed, to collect, in his mu- 
seum, the skulls of ‘celebrated men. 
His activity in procuring these pre- 
cious articles is unbounded; and 
at one time, every person at Vienna 
trembled for his head, and feared 
lest it should one day become the 
property of the greedy doctor. 

On this subject, many ludicrous 
anecdotes are related. Among the 
rest, M. Denis, librarian to the em- 
peror, inserted a clause in his will, 
for the express purpose of securing 
his head from the researches of Dr. 
Gall. In spite, however, of all these 
apprehensions and precautions, the 
latter has assembled in his collec- 
tions several skulis and many busts 
of celebrated men, but particularly 
of extraordinary persons, artists, 
poets, fools, robbers, and likewise 
of animals, which exhibit, in a very 
striking manner, the external signs 
of certain propensities, or faculties, 
that are never so strongly expressed 
in man. 

In these monuments, which the 
uninitiated observer beholds with- 
out interest or pleasure, Dr. Gall 
distinctly reads and discovers the 
history of the persons to whom they 
belonged ; or, at least, the outlines 
of their intellectual and moral cha- 
racter. 

Dr. Gall first made his doctrine 

ublic by his lessons, whica he con- 
tinued without interruption till 1792, 
when they were prohibited by the 
court of Vienna, which declared that 
the new theory of the head was cal- 
culated only to turn the brains of its 
subjects, and propagate materialism. 
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ON THE CONDITION OF CHIMNEY 
SWEEPERS. 


BY some accident, the benevolent 
in England have had their attention 
excited by the miserable condition 
of the chimney sweepers. Not only 
singe men have applied themselves, 
with zealous diligence, to the disco- 
very of some methods of alleviating 
the evils incident to that wretched 
class of beings, but numerous socie- 
ties have been formed for that pur- 
pose. Their first effort was to de- 
stroy the evil at the root, by offering 
premiums io such as would devise 
practicabie modes of cleaning chim- 
neys, without obliging any one to go 
up and down them. 

These efforts have been attended 
with the most beneficial consequen- 
ces. Several machines have been 
contrived for sweeping chimneys, 
which completely answer the end, 
and the master chimney sweepers 
have, in many cases, been prevailed 

upon to adopt the use of them. 

A reflecting mind can scarcely 
fail to enquire, whether the evils, 
which are deemed of such magni- 
tude in England, may not exist, ina 
greater or less degree, among our- 
selves, 1s the method of construct- 
ing chimneys in America essentially 
different from that practised in Lon- 
don, by which the business of a 
chimney sweep is made less noxious 
and dis ustful in ‘Ate city than in 
that ? is the difference between 
wood and coal of any importance in 
this respect? Or ought our sensi- 
bility to the sufferings of our fellow- 
creatures be blunted, on the present 
occasion, by recollecting that the 
chimney sweeper is,in Philadelphia, 
gencrally a negro ¢ 

Familiar as we’ are with the 
figures of these wretched children 
in our streets, their forlorn appear- 
ance, their naked limbs, bare Sete ly 
and filthy.tatters seldoin tail to ex- 
cite a momentary sympathy in the 
passenger. ‘They are justly consi- 
deredas formingthe lowest step in hu- 
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man society ; and surely a condition, 
which is justly stigmatized as the 
dowest, must be subjected to uncom- 
mon miseries. And though it should 
appear, that the chimney sweepers 
in Philadelphia and New York have 


a lot less deplorable than those of 


London or Liverpool, yet the actual 
miseries of their condition may call 
loudly for relief, and relief may be 
as effectually given in one country 
as in the other. 

Men seldom allow their attention 
to pierce beyond the surface, the ob- 
vious appearances of things. Our 
chimneys must be cleaned: the man 
whose trade it is to do it is called, 
and, with the payment of the fee, 
all further attention to the subject is 
dismissed. We rarely see the ope- 
ration performed. We are either 
abroad or asleép at the time, and 
all that we know is the consequent 
expence, and the consequent security 
of the operation. What is the real 
nature of the task, what its influence 
upon the health or morals of the 
child that performs it, what treat- 
ment he receives from his immedi- 
ate master ot employer, are consi- 
derations that never molest us, 

Such appears to have been the 
case, for many centuries, in London. 
‘The same negligence and inattention 
prevailed among the better classes 
of society ; and provided the service 
was well performed, the household- 
er was entirely indifferent to the 
means, Of late, however, the 
wretched chimney sweeper has ob- 
tained some portion of benevolent 
regard, and it is not by any means 
improbable that the profession on 
its once footing, will, in a few years, 
entirely disappear, 

The means by which they are 
likely to effect this are certainly 
well worthy our attention. ‘The 
population of our cities is incessantly 
increasing. ‘he business of chim- 
ney sweeping, with all the evils that 
belong to it, must increase in the 
same proportion. If the business is 
rendered more unwholesome by the 
use of coal, we must recollect that 
the use of coal is daily gaining 
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ground, and will one day, it is pro- 
bable, entirely supplant that of wood.: 

I_hope some of these remarks 
may excite a second thought in 
some of my readers, and that the 
subject, which I have thus attempted 
to draw from its silence and obscu- 
rity, may not, the moment I lay 
down my pen, return again to obli- 
vion. 

It may be useful to subjoin to these 
remarks some account of the ma- 
chine, which, among many others 
recently invented, seems best ad:pt- 
ed to the purpuse, and which is con- 
sequently in highest repute. 

‘The principal parts of this ma- 
chine are the brush, the rods for 
raising the brush, and the cord for 
connecting the whole together. 

The brush consists of four fan- 
shaped or wing-ilike portions, which 
are connected to a square: piece of 
wood by hinges, in order that when 
it is ascending the chimney, it may 
take up as little room as possible, 
and when descending may spread 
out and sweep the soot down; by 
a contrivance: exactly like that 
which prevents a common umbrella 
from flapping down, the wings are 
prevented from falling into their 
contracted form, when once properly 
expanded. ‘The substance generally 
made use of for the brush is what is 
called whisk, but other materials 
may be substituted if thought pre- 
ferable. 

The rods are hollow tubes, two 
feet and a half in length, having a 
metal socket of a conical form at 
the lower end of each, the bottom 
edge of which socket is rounded off 
to prevent the cord from being cut. 
Some of these sockets are furnished 
with a screw, for the purpose of con- 
fining the cord, and preventing the 
rods from separating ; under this 
screw is a piece of metal which im- 
mediately presses against the cord. 
The upper ends of the rods are 
made somewhat taper, and have a 
small motion in the sockets. 

The cord is fastened by a knot at 
the upper end of the brush, and is 
passed through the whole series ef 



















rods by which the machine is kept 
together, 

Having first ascertained, by look- 
ing into the chimney, what course 
the flue immediately takes, a cloth 
is then to be fixed before the fire- 
place, with an horizontal bar, to 
keep it close, and the sides to be clos- 
ed with two bars of the same sort, 
placed upright ; the next part of the 
operation is to introduce through an 
opening in the cloth, the brush in 
its contracted form ; this opening is 
then to be buttoned, or otherwise 
closed, to prevent the saot from 
coming into the apartments; then 
one of the rods is to be passed up 
the cord into the socket on the low- 
er end of the rod which! supports 
the brush ; the other rods are in like 
manner, one by one in succession, to 
be brought up, until the brush is 
raised somewhat above the top of 
the chimney, observing to keep the 
cord constantly tight; and when 
those rods which have a screw in 
the socket are brought up, they are 
to be placed up the purchase, the 
cord put under the pulley, and 
drawn very tight, and screwed 
down, by which all the rods above 
will be firmly connected together, 
and the whole may be considered 
as one long flexible rod. When it is 
supposed that the brush is near the 
top of the chimney, the person who 
is working it may move itup and 
down gently, and he will find, if 
the brush is quite out, that it will 
stop on returning on the pot, or 
chimney. When it is known to be 
out, the machine is to be drawn 
down, when the edges of the brush 
striking against the top of the chim- 
ney will cause it to expand; affe 
there being a spring to prevent its 
contracting again, it will sweep 
down the soot ‘The whisk being 
long and elastic, makes the brush 
capable of filling flues of very dif- 
ferent diameters. If, as sometimes 
happens, there is any difficulty 
found in drawing the brush into the 
upper part of the chimney, the rods 
must be thrust up again somewhat 
higher, to alter the Girection, then 
careiully drawn down; mw doing 
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which, the person who works the 
machine should grasp, with his left 
hand, the rod immediately above 
that which he is separating with his 
right hand, otherwise he may 
chance to have some of those above 
loosen and slide down the cord, 
which will revpler the work unplea- 
sant and difficult; the rods as they 
are brought down, are to be laid 
carefully one by one in as small a 
compass as they conveniently can be, 
that they may not dirt the rooms. 
With a little attention they may be 
placed like a bundle of sticks, side 
by side, in very little space. When 
the brush is down, it is to be shaken 
withinside the cloth ; the spring must 
then be pushed in, and the brush, 
which was expanded,will fall into the 
form it went up. It will be proper 
to let the cloth remain a short time 
up (where great cleanliness is re- 
quired) that the finer particle of soot 
may subside within it. 


lf the brush has been unused for- 


a length of time, the hinges, Kc. of 
it must be examined to see if they 
will move freely, otherwise it may 
not properly expand when in use. 
When the machine is used for ex- 
tinguishing a chimney on fire, a 
coarse cloth is to be tied over the 
brush, and dipped into water, then 
passed up. as above directed for 
sweeping chimneys. 

It is now more than eighteen 
months since Mr. Smart, the vent 
or, first brought this machine into 
use, since which the men whom he 
employs have swept with it about 
two thousand times. ‘Lhe success 
and approbation with which he has 
met, has been far beyond what was 
expected from any machine which 
could be worked entirely from be- 
low, over and above the principal 
and important purpose for which it 
was designed (that of preventing, in 
future, infants from climbing the 
flues), the vast quantity of soot it 
brings down, and great cleanliness 
with which the operation is perform- 
ed (where proper precaution is 
taken), have brought it very deser- 
vedly into great repute. One per- 
son is suffisient for performing the 
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whole of the work with this ma- 
chine, but it will be found very con. 
venient to have an assitont, to eive 
up the rods from the round, and 
re-place them there when brouelht 
down. Those unfortunate little 
creatures, Whose miserable lot it has 
been heretotore to chink ehinnties, 
may now be emploved as assistants 
for these purposes, who, as the 

grow older, will become capable of 
working the machines themselves ; 
and. instead of being turned off with- 
out any employment when their ap- 
prenticeship is over, they may con- 
tinue with their masters as useful 
hands. It appears trom experience 
that about ninety-nine chimnies out 
of an hundred may be cleansed hi 

this machine, occasionally using 
brushes of different sizes and forms 
as Circumstances may require ; and 
the remaining few tan prebably be 
cleansed by some of the following 
means, either Ist, by having a fixed 
apparatus at the top, with a chain 
descending down the flue, and a 
brush fastened to it, which contri- 
vance has already been invented, 
2d, By drawing up and down a rope, 
and a brush, one person being on the 
top, and the other in the reom below, 
as practised in Edinburgh and many 
other places. Sd, By firing the soot, 
and burning it out, as is frequently 

done in Yorkshire and in country 

places in America. 4th, By taking 
out a brick or tile, in the manner 

now practised tor cleansing hot- 
houses and other flues, 

‘That new-built chimnies may be 
swept with machines of this kind, it 
will be necessary to pay some atten- 
tion to the construction of them. 
Some persons have already had 
their chimne ys so constructe “J that 
they may be easily and effectually 
cleansed with machines. “The mode 
adopted is that of making ms shape 
of the flues square inste: id a pa- 
raliclogram, with long edad at 
the elbows ; a circular form though 
more expensive would have been 
prei terable. 

A very useful purpose, has been 
answered by this machine, that of 
extinguishing chimnies when on fire. 
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THIS poplar, commonty called 
the Lombardy poplar, 
nearly as fashionable in Britain as 
in America. There are, indeed, 
several drawbacks on their indiscri- 


appears to be 


minate use, which e 
discovered ; and if the balance be 
not kept even by new discoveries of 
their virtues and utilities, it is quite 
probable that they may grow into 
discredit with as much rapidity 2s 
they have hitherto grown in popu. 
larity. 

The following eng juiry has been 
made by cautious persons, and the 
trath of the case is certainly of no 
limited or trivial ‘aoe ; 

Are the roots of poplar trees ca- 
pable of insinuating themselves late- 
rally under buildings near which 
they are planted, so as to weaken 
and endanger the foundation ? 


perionce has 
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ON ALPHABETIC REFORMATIC 


THERE are few subjects in which 
schemes of reformation have been 
more frequently recommended, than 
in the arrangement and the sounds 
of the English alphabet. ‘The strange, 
capricious, and violent anomahes 
\“ "} h use has sanctioned in the pre- 
senLarrangement and pronunciation, 
are evident to every observer, and 
the young and sanguine, who ima- 
gine that truth has great efficacy 
when eloquently or seriously enfor- 
ced, are extremely prone to pub- 
lish their favourite schemes, and 
even to set the example of a better 
mode in their own practice. 

Experience, however, has long 
ago shown the impossibility of intro- 
ducing any scheme of this sort into 
popular use ; and if such a change 
could be wrought, the /rermanence 
of any scheme of uniformity may 
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reasonably be doubted. Though an. 


alphabet were formed, that should 
contain a number of letters precisely 
equal to the number of simple arti- 
culate sounds mr nging to the lan- 
guage, are we sure these simple 
scunds would not rapidly deviate 
from their alphabetical exactness, 
when they became subjected to those 
humerous combinations that are re- 
quisite to form a copious language ? 
Would they be not liable to the same 
instability, arising from fashion, 
from caprice, and a disregard of 
uniform pronunciation, that is so 
much objected to our present lan- 
guage, both oral and written ? 

Some few of those who have be- 
stowed most attention on the for- 
mation of a new and more consistent 
alphabet, seem to have thought its 
adoption impracticable. “here has 
not, perhaps, been a more accurate 
investigator of the formation of let- 
ters than Holder, whose treatise on 
the Elements of Sfieech was yr in ed 
in the year 1669: yet t he was chief. 
ly led to study the s Sul ject from the 
laudable motive oy di covering a 
steady and effectual way of instruct- 
ing deaf and dum persons; and 

after pointing out the imperfections 
of our present alphabet, he very 
candidly conciudes— 

*“ it is not be A: i hed or rmarine d 
that the incongruous alphabets, and 
abuses of writing, can ever be jostled 
out of their possession of all libraries 
and books, and universal habit of 
mankind. This were to imply that 
all books in beng should be destroy- 
ed and abolished, bei: & first new 
printed after such rectitied alpha- 
bets ; and that all the age should be 
prevailed with to take new pains to 
unlearn those habits, which have 
cost them so much labour.” 

This irregularity might be easily 
proved to be inseparable trom the 
very nature of language. It is com- 
mon to all tongues, living or dead ; 
for, if the latter be presers ed at afl; 
those that read and speak it commit 
the same murder ov its uniiormity 
that they do upon their own. 

A great deat has been said, by 
ancieut and meodern scholars, on 
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the true mode of pronunciation, as 
to sound, and quantity, and accent 
of the learned languages. From a 
vain notion that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans must have spoken their own 
languages best, their inquiries have 
almost ¥ ag turned, not on the 
true system, but on the system that 
actually Fn vailed in old times. I 
hope none of my readers will laugh 
at me for this distinction between the 
rue and the actual system. ‘The 
ESSENCE © fevery just system must be 
simplicity and regularity; but all 
the actual modes of speaking lan- 
guages is replete with confusion and 
irresrularity. 

That the Greeks were as culpa- 
ble, in this respect, as others, might 
be truly inferred from analogy ; but 
this has, in some sort, been lately 
evinced by the evidence of hearing. 
There Is a Curious pauper, in a late 
volume of the Transactions of the 
Ros al Irish Academy, containing an 
account of an interview between the 
writer and some Greeks, natives of 
Athens, and well educated men. 
He requested them to read pas- 
sages in the poets and orators, and 
carefully noted their pronunciation, 
and found it as anomalous, and as 
totally. regardless of quantity and 
accent, as that of any inhabitant of 
Kngland in reading or speaking 
Greek. 

* li n’y a presque pas une seule 
voyelle,’ says a French writer, 
speaking of his own language, * une 
ile diphthongue, une seule con- 
sonne, dont la valeur soit tellement 
constante, que Peuph nic ven puisse 
dis spo ser, soit en alterant le son, soit 
en le supprimant.” 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT: OF 


,ANCRF. is situated in the mid- 
dle * the temper zone, between 
the 42, and olst degrees of north la- 
titude, extending 720 miles trom 
north to south, and 660 miles trom 
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east to west, and contains 32,791,253 
inhabitants. 

Its civil government is divi led into 
108 departments, 108 prefectures, 
417 circles, and 47,458 communes. 

Its military government com- 
prizes 27 divisions, commanded by 
27 generals of division, 

Its ecclesiastical state is divided 
into 11 archbishopricks, 58 bishop- 
ricks, 4600 curacies, 31,800 subcu- 


racies, and 8&0 confestorical or re- 
formed churches. 
The war establishment of the 


army is 554.407 men, viz. 
Infantry of the line, 341,401 
Light infantry, 100,150 
Cavalry, of the line, 14,150 
Light cavalry, 64.938 
Artillery on foot, 20,656 


Horse artillery, 3,229 

Sappers, miners, and en- 
gineers, 5,873 
554.4607 


The conscription alone will fur- 
nish near a million of 
France on a great emergency, might 
select her defenders from six mul- 
lions of men able to carry arms. 

Her marine power is inferior to 
what it was in the reign of Louis 
XIV, or to what it may yet become 
under Bonaparte. A navy is not 
formed with the same promptitude 
that an army is raised; but France 
possesses the men, the ship builders, 
the instruments, and, above all, the 
emulation of her great nautical ncigh- 
bour, which are requisite to pro- 
duce, when the violent restrain 
the present war are removed, a 
navy as vast and formidable as her 
army. 

The nett amount of the revenue 
of France was, in the year 11, about 
115 millions of dollars. 

Her public debt demands an an- 


soldier 


nual interest of about 16 millions of 


dollars. 
—— 
For the Literary Magazine. 
ENGLISH WEATHER. 


THE following summary of the 
state of the weather, for the last 


ACCOUNT OF 


ts of 


FRANCE, 369 


year, in a central part of wes. ania 


will enable us to for: na juste cone 
ception of the British clim a than 
any loose or popular description’can 
| 8) { 


F the barome- 
equiul to 
mometer to 


ter, for the ve WLS 
r 


- that of the ther 


50° 65’. ‘The quantity of rain some- 
what exceeded 34 inches. Rain fell 
on 103 davs of the vear, which isa 
proportion of not much less than one 


in three. It snowed or hailed on 17 
davs. 144davs were very brilliant; 
that 1 somewhat more than one 


third of the vear. The rem 
1U2 were nearly tally 
tween cloudy an if fai r. 


divided be- 
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MADELINA. 


A female portrait. 


The writer of this was frequently im- 
portu ed, by a lively, volatile girl, 
to draw her character: ine mpliance 


with this request, the following was 
written. 


MADELINA, 
draw your 
wish, to 


you wish me to 
ch ir icter. What a 
e preferred by a 
voung lady to a young man, who bs 
seldom seen you, at times and in situs 
hich admit of no disguise, 
h draw forth all our secret 
and who, at best, has neither 
nor impartral judgment. 
Still, however, I my best, 
if | blame you, your pride may rea- 
sonably to my Ignorance 5 
if J praise, your modesty will nati ae 
rally suggest some doubts of the 
‘erity of one, who sets a very 
high value on your good opinion, and 
your cheaply 
bought, even at the price of some 
dupiicity 

And now to 
With the per 
is never of small 
man’s 


ations W 
and whic 
foi les, 
a sober 
will do 


impute li 


Sint 


} be aes le a7 
who thinks Sines 


but how? 
Beauty 
moment in a woe 
and fiat is a cause of 
deep regret to those, who love true 


berin: 
‘ 


oon to ve sure, 


ave 
eve, 
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female dignity, happiness, and virtue. 
In the passion for beauty, shall we 
find the source of all the follies, 
and many of the crimes of women. 
So common is this passion, that, 
though a distinction of the sex, it Is 
no characteristic of the individual. 
And-vet had Ia seraph’s eloquence, 
it should be incessantly exerted to 
persuade the woman whom I value, 
that, inasmuch as she prizes beauty 
(particularly if she herself be beau- 
tiful), is she silly, wicked, or unfor- 
tunate. After this, you will hardly 
expect me to say any thing of your 
person. 

But there is another reason for 
my silence: my decision would be 
no test of the truth. The female 
form generally pleases in different 
degrees, as it is viewed in different 
lights, at different hours, and by dif- 
ferent eyes. The sentence of to- 
day, suggested by negligence of 
dress, Captious behaviour, or una- 
miable sentiments, would be revers- 
ed to-morrow, at the intercession of 
a few smiles and affabilities, or at 
the pleading of a robe, brilliantly, 
fair, and enchantingly becoming. 
So, we'll say nothing of thy person, 
Madelina. 

Are you witty? Are you amia- 
ble? Are you wise! How hard 
to answer these @uestions, So as to 
convey to the object of our scrutiny, 
our precise meaning! lam almost 
afraid to proceed, ‘Lo tell the truth 
is not always to make cither wise or 
happy ; and, when the truth breeds 
nothing but resentment or misery, 
whv sheuld it be teld? But come, 
in order to be safe, I will sketch 
what I think a good character, and 
leave it to you to find its resem- 
blance to yourself, 

The good girl, whom I wish to 
meet with, has a face that nothing 
but the soul within makes beautiful, 
It never yet was clouded by anger ; 
never yet had peevishness, resent- 
ment, envy, even a momentary place 
init. The perverseness or malig- 
nity of others cannot be so great or 
incessant, as to congue * her pati- 
ence. Her charity ts large enough 
to take in every offence. Her pene- 











MADELINA. 


tration is clear enough to see the 
guilt and folly of impatience, in any 
situation. She has no sullen looks ; 
no hasty plaints; no keen retorts ; 
all is placid sufferance, and heaven- 
ly serenity. She is good, inasmuch 
as she never treats others hardly or 
capriciously, She is perfect. inas- 
much as the injuries of others, so 
far from provoking vengeance, 
never even cause indignation, nor 
stop the current of that charity that 
flows for all. 

She cultivates her mind, by regu- 
lar and close attention to every pro- 
fitable study. She has leisure, and 
the greatest part of it is spent in 
reading. She deems this an amuse- 
ment indeed, but also a duty, She 
indulges, without scruple, that in- 
Clination, which leads her to works 
of taste, fancy, and domestic mora- 
lity, because she regards these as the 
regulators, sweeteners, and embcl- 
lishers of life; but while these are 
her favourite pursuits, she by no 
means despises or shuns the more 
rugged paths of history or science. 

sull, however, she is no books 
worm, no recluse, no pedant. She 
mecitates and reasons for herself, 
and her studious hours are betraved, 
not by mere literary talk, by anec- 
dotes of authors, and criticisms on 
their works, by hard words, and 
formal quotations, but by a certain 
dignity of thought and refinement of 
language, which nothing but fami- 
liar converse with books can give, 
and which diffuse themselves through 
all her conversation. 

She is fond of society. The wor- 
thy she caresses ; the gay, thought- 
less, frivolous, immoral, or indecent, 
she treats, when she meets them, 
with strict politeness, but she never 
seeks them, and is at home to them 
as rarely as possible. She endures 
their company, when unavoidable, 
but you cannot subject her to a more 


‘mortifying penance. 


In her dress, she studies not 
merely the decent and becoining, 
but also the frugal. One of her chief 
cares is to shun all superfluous ex- 
penses. She always remembers, 
that her family are not opulent ; that 





she has no independent provision. 
To-morrow may ravish from her 
grasp the frail and precarious props 
that uphok! her. This reflection 
has made her a pattern of economy 
and industry. She is, in many re- 
spects, her own laundress, and, in all 
respects, her own sempstress. 

She well knows the magic graces 
that flow from personal purity and 
habits of delicac’ Beauty is 
stowed by some power beyond our- 
selves. It most commonly entails 
on the possessor infinite depravity 
folly, and can never conter anv 
\ temper, serene amidst 
Auctuations 
affectionate 


be- 


and 
real eood. 
the « vile of life, and the 
of others, forbearing and 
to all; manners, 
dignity and personal decorum, con- 
stitute the lasting power.the bewitch- 
ine grace, the irresistible charm 
——but if 1 run on thus, I shall wrtte 
a volume, instead of a letter; so J will 
ask you, Madelina, 


ste p he re. and 
\ is this creature of my 


in what respec 


‘ 


banc \ 

Are you studious | Do you spend 
a certain propotion of cach dav in 
r 


Were the retiections ot 


resem bies you f 


any five min utes of your hfe sug- 
gested by any thing vou met with in 
a book £ \re any of the terims or 


HvVed - 
tion, derived trom this source: Are 
your and intimates distin- 
guished by their charitable, devout, 
thoughttul, and home-loving ha 

Are none, of them vain, picts » ricdi- 
culously prejudiced or spoilt by 


1ieas, which occur in your 


friends 
ibits : 
ta hi ria 


Are you dilment and ec 
Do vou spend Hoth ing upon super 


momical 


fluities? Have v uy in all you buy. 
or all vou do, a view to tuture inde- 
pendence, to be ra ised on your own 


efforts’ Do you pertorm tor your- 
self all that permits, 
that a noble hamility, a laudable tru- 
gality requires you to do’ 

ls your temper benign and equa- 
ble De you never repine at the 
want of those advantages of person 
and fortune, which others possess ? 
Would not a splendid villa and an 
equipave atone tor many mistor- 
tunes of yourself and friends ? 


decency and 


soft, mild, full of 
! 


MADELINA 


















































But let me, above all, inquire, 
whether rational piety, its sanctions, 
duties, and consolations, are anv 
thing to vou but empty sounds? 
Jiave the ideas of a future state, a 
pure and all-seeing eye, ever found 
a moment’s place in your taoughts? 
Are you at all acquainted with that 
prince iple, which enables us to love 
merit, though beautiful or rich, and 
to look down with pity on arro- 
gance and pomp? 

‘To some of these questions, can- 
dour may oblige you to answer, but 
not without reluctance; and your 
0" irt, impatient of blame, may 

isper—* | have as much of these 
estimable qualities, as most others, 
I can scarcely point out one of my 
acquaintance, who (no older than 1) 


has more simplicity, frugality, in- 
dustry, charitv, candour, or devo- 
tion. If l err, my judgment, and 


is to blame. I 
attain all that is 
good, graceful, and lovely in the fe- 
male character, | am always strive 
tain them, and the failure of 
efforts humbics and distresses 


not mv mK 10n, 


’ | 4 } 
“arUuently Wisi to 


inal 


Ing to al 
D 


* Above all things, I want to be 
reputed sensible and learned, but 


my poor head will not allow it I 
cannot keep alive my curiosity for 
books. When I re: id, unless it be 


some fashionable play or novel, all 
is tedi us, d irk, and unintelligible : 
but I did net chuse my own under. 
,and I cannot re my- 
seil.; and, though nature will not se- 
wishes, to reach the highest 
place, yet Lam not the very iowest 
| know myself to pos- 
CSS SOM SCTSC, fpenerosity, a 
heart thats both pure and warm, 
ind’ principles that will never let 
me slur p to meanness or talselood > 
my great comfort is, that few 
better than me, many, very 
many, are worse. 

Thy pleas, Madelina, are per- 
fectly just. Inclination and zeal will 
go far to make us better, but they 
will not do every thing; and whate 


stamcding reate 


cond my 


im the scale, 
some 


are 


ever charm there may be in diffi- 
dences and disclaimings, it is absurd 
and pernicious to give up our dues, 
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I rejoice in thy anxiety for improve- 
ment, and applaud thee for respect- 
ing thyself In looking round, JZ 
also find very few that are thy su- 
periors, but very many that are, in 
all esiimauble qualities, much below 


Moaceliina, 


hor ih Lilerary Niwa tir 
ALVIN SALITA 
Mee Whe 


1)! it, nulhiorea write tore thar 
Hey thithh sy lively onea think tore 
than they write VV liek Wt there 
andl dane’ aon the w ages DE de deny 
sible for the writer, tinder the pte 
ence obeueh spontaneous talents and 
eich bryeppul ave faculties, to train of 
restram the range of his creative 
genius to the present lure of what. 
ever subject he may then have tn 
hand. In such cases, jall he can do 
is to arrest their ¢ urs, by wring 
down his ideas, for the amusement 
of his lemure hours, or to enrich 
some future work, as occasion may 
call them forth. ‘This reservoir 
may be considered as a casket ot 
jewels, the beauty and brilliancy of 
which we contemplate and admire, 
without any regard to their arrange- 
ment. 


ied 


It may be laid down as a position, 
which willseldom deceive, that when 
aman cannot bear his own company, 
there issomething wrong. He must 
fiy from himself, either because he 
feels a tediousness in life, from the 
equipoise of an empty mind, which, 
having no tendency to one motion 
more than another, but as it is im- 
pelled by some external power, must 
always have recourse to foreign ob- 
jects; or he must be afraid of the 
intrusion of some unpleasing kKleas, 
and is, perhaps, struggling to escape 
from the remembrance of a loss, 


the fear of a calamity, or some other’ 


thought of greater horror. 
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It has been very ingeniously ob- 
served by an Italian moralist, that 
praise is a tax which merit exacts 
irom the world; but if we pay it 
ourselves, the world is absolved trom 


lle at it, 


At a time when it has heeome 


fishiomablie fur every eli-cuthcient 
finns lita sneer, in all the taneled 
‘ Pee Feetamaie : aif tape pir tal : at ile 
bite dle: titel prhatitie al fitbeouiny af 
ive ne ple dere ta tid tay town 


(relishes foetibbeedd tiv that ot thee learn 


eb Vacs piveee Mies Its tiepipeaticee 
thie gotten that learniie bed it TL 
tothe female eloapactey ariel theeat thee 


fevpvale Hieeeeel tm beet ¢ tye utole alow ile 


perool Thhroyemn ite jihalte that of 


| 
the ether ae 1 ive present timer, 


liberal preucey 


he waive, and ever 
qoute titteat thy truth ol tive pases nN, 


| ; | 
wit tyes honourable jnstances 


ol ferypale le inne and gentus Lhe 
RHperior niovant ges of lyery g! educa 
tion are perh iPS, thie ile reason 
of their stulyse juent superiority 


Learning 1s equally attainable, an 1, 
I think, equally valuable, for the sa- 
tisfaction arising irom it, to a wo- 
man as a man. 


— 
‘ 


The oriental poetry exhibits the 
most picturesque scenes of nature, 
and illustrates every moral senti- 
ment or argumentative assertion by 
similies, not indeed exact In the re- 
semblance, but sufficiently analogous 
to strike and gratity the imagina- 
tion. Strong imagery, animated sen- 
timent, warmth and vivacity of ex- 
pression, all of which are the effects 
of a lively fancy, are its constant 
characteristics. The accuracy of 
logic, and the subtlety of metaphy- 
sics are of a nature too frigid to in- 
fluence the oriental writer. He feels 
not the beauty of demonstration, he 
pursues not the chain of argument, 
and he submits to the force of per- 
suasion rather from the dictates of 
his feeling than from any rational 
conviction. He endeavours to influ- 
ence his reader in the same manner, 








































and commonly excites an emotion 
so violent, AS to pl viuce a more 
pow rful effect than woul it G expne- 
rienced even roi Couciusive argue. 


mMecwutauon, 


tor ive. thie jit litest pited pieetib 
the world ever produced, | i 
titist thiotieh there is ¢ ii it i 


tii Fhelieve that hi jrattival «ti i i 


tives ' piel ‘ 1é bhi ti j 

he wa i veecaey eed thas piel ig 6 

a) ij tran ef pele than pred i 

hii peiagrk i opeee de peed Clade ity 
farnilia ero, tet pthpertal @eeppoues 

by thyern i seul ety! pelieeh oan 

hilping thie penal iif it 1 
ar probed every sinned itla sey geet 


tle u hicstuely that the prictberet srry | 


vinder the operation Phy 
friend of Mecwnae bad lived in 
qeturt sel ketpess tiws trtiely of the 


world to thint hie eotlel perhoriy 
voluptuous part ot it ly abrupt ‘ 


verity, 


It is not among the least happy 
effects of a stuctous lite, that it with- 
draws ‘the student from the turbu- 
lent scenes and pursuits, in which it 
is scarcely less difficult to preserve 
Innocence than tranquility. 
ly requires so much at- 
much of 
the heart, that he who is deeply en- 
gaged in it, though he may, indeed, 
be hiable to temp 
seldom contr inveterate habit 
of immorality. There is, in al 
books of character, a reverence for 
virtue, and a tendency to inspire a 
laudable emulation. He 
early, long, and successfully conver- 
sant with them will find his bosom 
filled with the love of truth, and 
finely affected with a delicate 
of honour, 

Through all the vicissitudes of 
life, he has a source of consolation 
in the retirement of his library, and 
an the principles and reflections of 
his Own boson, 


bons 
Suc- 
cesstul stu 


tention, and engrosses so 


rary lapses, will 


an | 


mT 
Ail 


WHO 15 


Sense 


‘The want of employment is one 
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of the frequent causes of vice; but 


he who loves a b cc will never 
wantemployment. ‘The pursuits of 
( rnin 4 int 1) unde mcd they 
present to the mind a deli@nttul vae 
pie which Cannot pe ‘ bitiste 1. 


No life j bone enou ito see ili the 


lie ititiual pictures eta Ute ils 
bie] trite ' Vit: li bhatt ' » |? ‘ 
t} " iit e@ jie iit iif tia 5 
pilus ait fea uti t bette |) ‘ 8 
thi peewee iit ii bie | hie? i im 
it ‘ i tii Tai i i iit 
' ; ; ' | tii ! if 9 
retire ii ; tt ii pet th ; 
ty) j neve | tj ; ; 
fil ii | py tiboveeee ty pret 
iii ; itil palhey Tht ij ti 
t ett tetebiaey itit et tit Ve 
bhichngle tt) 6 j stad tame i} te 


pene ryvutive 


If we consid ywilt’s prose style, 
we Hy ii} L¢ nyo rl i). 
Cisse , threat never ty equal 
led b riter I truth 
of thi ertion wil more « lently 
appear, by comparing him with some 
of the writers of his own time. Os 
these Dr. Tillotson and Mr. Addi- 

1 are o be numbered n the 
most eminen Addison has a. the 
pewers that can captivate or im- 
prove: his diction ts e , his pe- 
} s are well turned, his expres- 
sions are flowing, and his humour is 
delicate. Tillotson is nervous, grave, 
thet} ic, ana perspicu us. \\ must 
join both these characters together 
to have an mequate ide. ot Switt: 
vet as he itddees Add 1 in hue 
mour, he excels Tillotson in perspi- 
( lity. Tt we ari bishop, i i il, \= 
fines himself to subjects relative to 
his profession; but Addison and 


t 

more diffusive writers. 
hey continually vary in their 
ner, and treat different topics in a 
different style. When the writings 
of Addison terminate in party, he 
loses himself extremely, and from a 
delicate and just comedian deviates 
hut of the lowest kind, 
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It is well observed, by our late 
venerable president; that every ob- 
servation in Swift’s “* Contests and 
Dissentions between the Nobles and 
Commons of Rome” is justified by 
the history of every government we 
have considered. How much more 
naturally, savs he, had this writer 
weighed thé subject than Mr. Tur- 
got! Perhaps there is not to be 
found, in any library, so many accu- 
rate ideas of government, expressed 
with so much perspicuity, brevity, 
and precisio! 


Vanity makes terrible devastation 
in a/female breast: it batters down 
all restraints of modesty, and car- 
rics away every seed of virtue. 


Jeremy Collier, in his Essay on 
Power, gives a good reason for the 
sufifiosed superior strength of men 
in the beginning of the world—* to 
supply their defect of skill” Art 
and address are capable of cffecting 
many things now, that required bo- 
dily strength then. ‘They were at 
first, says he, more giants in their 
limbs than their understandings ; 
but when the mind grew larger, the 
body became less. ‘The same rea- 
son he might have added for their 
longevity also: to make experience 
supply the deficiency of science. 


Plato calls the passions the wings 
of the soul. According to this me- 
taphor, a bird may be considered as 
the type of it. In applying this 
firure to the several characters of 
men, some to be eagles, others bats, 
a few swans, and the rest but geese : 
not one phenix among the flock. 
‘The same philosopher, in another 
place, styles them the chariot-horses 
of the soul ; by which it ts implied, 
that, though strong and ficet, they 
should be under coimmand. ‘hese 


Volucres Pyrois & Eous & Athon, 
Solis equi, quartusque Phliegon, 
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should be restrained by Pheebus, and 
net resigned to the nerveless hand 
of Phzton. Might not this latter 
allusion of Plato wagealolann hint a com- 
parison between some souls and 
cart-horses, mules, asses, &c. ? 


Lord William Russel was the sad 
victim to his virtuous design of pre- 
serving the liberty and constitution 


ot his country, from the attempts of 


the most abandoned set of men that 
ever governed it. True patriotism, 
not ambition nor interest. directed 
his mtentions. Posterity must ap- 
plaud his unavailing engagements, 
with the due censure of the Machi- 
avelian necessity of taking off so 
dangerous an opposer of the machi- 
nations of his enemies. ‘The law of 


politics gives sanction to the remo-. 


val ot every obstacle to the designs 
oi the statesman. At the. same 
time, we never should lessen our ad- 
miration and pity of the generous 
characters who fell sacrifices to 
their hopes of delivering purified to 
their descendants the corrupted go- 
vernment of their own days. To 
attempt to clear lord Russel from 
the share in so glorious a design, 
would be to deprive him of the most 
brilliant part of his character. His 
integrity and ingenuousness would 
not sufler even himself to deny him 
from that part of the cha ve. Let 
that remain unimpeached, since he 
continues so perfectiy acquitted of 
the most distant desien of m: king, 
assassination a means, or of in- 
triguing with a foreign monarch, 
the most repugnant to the religion 
and freedom of his country, even 
theugh it were to accomplish so lau- 
dable an osject. 


Refore the intreduction of print- 
ing, the student, who revolted at the 


idea of languishing in the sloth of 


monkery, had scarcely any’ scope 
for his industry and talents, but in 
the puerile perplexities of scholastic 
philosophy, as little adapted to call 
forth the virtues of the heart as to 
promote useful knowledge: but since 
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that important era in the annals of 
learning, every individual, even the 

rest of the muses’ train, has been 
enabled, without difficulty, to consult 


those great masters in practical and ° 


speculative ethics, the Greek and 
Roman philosophers. He is taught 
by the same instructors who formed 
a Xenophon and a Scipio, and can 
hold converse, in the retirement of 
his chamber, with the celebrated 
sages of antiquity, with nearly the 
same advantages as if he actually 
sat with Socrates beneath the shade 
of the plane tree, walked with Plato 
in the Lyceum, or accompanied Ci- 
cero to his Tusculan villa. 


| 


For the Literary Magazine. 
OBJECTIONS TO VACCINATION, 


ONE of the most curious facts, in 
the history of human opinions, is the 
light in which it is now customary, 
among medical enquirers, to regard 
the inoculated smail-pox. Former- 
ly, when the faculty espoused the 
practice of inoculation, the argu- 
ments and eloquence were endless 
which were employed in proving its 
advantages. ‘lhe benefits arising 
from preparing the constitution for 
the disease, and from ‘selecting the 
suitable and most convenient season 
and age for contracting it; the supe- 
rior mildness and safety of the mala- 
dy contracted in this mode, were all 
fruitful topics of persuasion. 

Lately, the vaccinating system 
has obtained the preference: and 
such is the nature of the mind, en- 
gaged in defending any favourite 
system, that physicians seem not 
contented with proving that the 
vaccine is qn antidote against the na- 
tural small+pox, far milder and safer 
than the variolous inoculation, but 
they now discover, what would for- 
merly have ranked the discoverer 
among prejudiced and silly old wo- 
men, that, in truth, inoculation has 
done more harm than good. It has 
contributed to diffuse the small-pox 

VOL. EL. NO. xLx. 


much more than formerly. Hence 
the chances of contracting it 7atu- 
rally have been greatly multiplied. 
It has likewise occasioned more 
mortality upon the whole, since ino- 
culation does not continually save 
from death ; it is only less likely to 
end fatally than the natural disease, 
It is hard to assign the exact pro- 
portion of this difference, but it 
seeins to be generally allowed, that 
more individuals have died of the 
tnoculated small-pox, than formerly 
died of the natural. Supposing the 
latter to kill a// that it attacks, and 
the former only one out of twenty, 
yet if two only are sick of the latter 
disease, two only can die of it, 
whereas if sixty are sick of the for- 
mer, the deaths may be ‘three in 
number, which is a greater actual 
mortality by one half. 

Those versed in medical history 
may know whether this consequence 
was ever urged against the use of 
inoculation. If it were, it was, no 
doubt, rejected with derision and 
contempt; yet now the whole fa- 
culty combine to affirm its truth, 
and, if their reports be true, the in- 
troducers of inoculation into Europe 
were the murderers, and not the 
benefactors, of the human race. 

By recent accounts from Great 
Britain it appears, that the vaccine 
has lately suffered some formidable 
attacks. Its enemies have discover- 
ed instances in which the variolous 
has been contracted after the vac- 
cine infection ; and some have even 
started a suspicion that the security 
afforded by the vaccine is only tem- 
porary. 

These circumstances have excit- 
ed great alarm and anxiety in the 
public. Some well-attested cases 
having taken place in a certain 
quarter of London, in which small- 
pox followed vaccination, a medical 
committee, composed of the most 
eminent practitioners, was formed 
to investigate these cases. This 
committee has published, in its re- 
port, a minute and faithful account 
of every fact connected with these 
cases. After admitting the regular 
progress of the previous vaccination 
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of these children, and the existence 
of the small-pox, more than two 
years afterwards, in one of them, 
for it was only to one of the children 
that the ¢ommittee had an opportu- 
nity of applying any particular ex- 
amination, and in that one the dis- 
ease was marked by some striking 
peculiarities, as will appear in the 
history, the report closes with the 
following observations : 

“ The committee, however, feels 
it a duty to remark, that the es 
facts are not to be considered : 
militating against the general prac- 
tice of vaccination. Some well-au- 
thenticated, though rare, cases, have 
been stated, in which the natural 
small-pox occurred twice in the 
same person. <A few other instan- 
ces are recorded of persons who, 
after having undergone the inocu. 
lated small-pox, nevertheless took 
the disease by infection: yet these 
cases were not deemed conclusive 
against the advantages of variolous 
moculation, nor do they scem to 
have impeded its progress. 

“In every country where Euro- 
pean science is diffused, the g general 
preventive power of vaccine iocu- 
lation, with regard to the small-pox, 
has been fully ascertained, and can- 
not now be affected by the result of 
a few detached cases, which, by fu- 
ture observations and experiments, 
may be accounted for satisfactorily, 
‘The committee, theretore, with one 
accord, subscribes to the established 
opinion, that if vaccination were 
universally adopted, it would afford 
the me: Mis of finally exUrpating the 
sinall-pox.” 

By way of illustrating the asser- 
tion that the small-pox may, in cer- 
tain cases be taken twice, an emi- 
nent physician has published the 
following curious and authentic 
cases, no less than cight of which 
occurred within his own direct ob- 
servation. 

A most striking instance of the 
occurence of smal!-pox twice to the 

same person, is the well-known case 
of Richard Langford, a farmer, of 
West Shefford, in Berkshire, which 


is published in the fourth volume cf 
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the Memoirs of the Medical Society: 
of London. 

Mr. Langford had passed throught 
the disease in his infancy, when 
three others of the family were also 
affected by it, one of whom died. 
His face was so remarkably pitted 
and seamed, as to attract general 
notice, and no one who saw him 
entertained a doubt of his having 
had the disease in a most inveterate 
manner. It was his custom, from 
his sympathy with persons afflicted 
with small-pox, to visit and assist 
the poor when labouring under it, 
and in May, 1775, he again took the 
infection, and on the twenty-first 
day fell a victim to it. Two phy- 
sicians, Dr. Collet and Dr. Hulbert, 
concurred with Mr. Withers in opi- 
nion of the second disease being 
truly small-pox, which was. still 
farther confirmed by others of the 
family afterwards falling ill of it: to 
one of whom, a sister of the deceas- 
ed, it also proved fatal. 

In October, 1504, the daughter of 
Mr. C., of Russel-square, Blooms- 
bury, recovered from a most severe 
and dangerous form of confluent 
small-pox, by which her lite had 
been brought into immiment danger. 
‘This child had been inoculated for 
small-pox, on the I4th of November, 
1801, and passed through the disease 
with all its usual symptoms, both as 
to the local affection in the inoculat- 
cd arm, where it had lett the com- 
non scar, and the constitutional 
disease, She had the eruptive fever 
at the proper time, a Convulsion-fit, 
and four or five pustules about the 
face, which maturated and declined, 
with pertect regularity, 


Mr. DD, of C., in Devonshire, 
then of adult age, had passed 
through the small-pox in his child- 


hood. He was considered by hiin- 
self, by his family, and by the medi- 
cal attendant, tobe perfectly secure, 
as will plainly appear, from the 
manner in which he exposed him- 
self to future infection. Whensome 
younger branches of the family were 
about to be inoculated, Mr. D., re- 
lying on his own satety, amused 
himself by examining particularly 
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the variolous matter brought by the. 
surgeon for the purpose, holding the 
phial in which it was contained, 
upon lint or cotton, to his nostrils, 
to smell it. He paid very dearly 
for the indulgence of his curiosity, 
for, after the usual interval, he be- 
came ill, and went through the 
small-pox, quite as regularly, and 
more severely, than those of the 
family who were inoculated. A pe- 
culiar anxiety was excited, not on- 
ly for the safety of his life, but also, 
in his own mind at least, for the 
preservation of his person from the 
dreadful disfigurations occasioned 
by this cruel distemper, as he was 
then on the point of marriage. 

Miss Sarah H., of Sudbury, was 
inoculated, when a month old, by 
Mr. B., a surgeon, of that place. 
The effect of this inoculation was 
not anv general pustular eruption, 
which, indeed, has never been deem- 
ed necessary to the success of va- 
riolous inoculation. ‘The surgeon, 
however, thought her perfectly se- 
cure ; and on a subsequent occasion, 
when other children of the 
family were to be inoculated, and 
Mrs. H. desired that, for her own 
satisfaction, the operation migtit be 
repeated on this child, he assured 
her that it would be altogether im- 
possible to produce any farther in- 
fection. ‘The event proved him 
mistaken. ‘Phe child was inoculated, 
and had the disease in the same way 
as the other children, 

In May, 1784, two children of the 
Rev. G. O., of W. Bin Stafford. 
shire, were inoculated, with vario- 
lous matter, obtained from a surgeon 
of the first respectability in a neigh. 
bouring town, ‘The operation was 
performed also in the manner 
recommended, and commonly em- 
ployed, by this very experienced 
practitioner, The arms inflamed 
more rapidly than usual: at the end 
of a week constitutional symptoms 
took place, and were followed by an 
eruption of pimples, which increas- 
ed in size, and continued to appear 
in succession for some days; and 
then, together with the constitu- 
tional illness, gradually disappeared, 
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and the sores in the arms dried up 
and healed. From a dissatisfaction 
with the result of this inoculation, 
both children were,:a few weeks 
afterwards, inoculateg, in a different 
mode, and passed thrdugh the disease 
with the most perfect regularity in 
all respects. 

In the latter end of the year 1794, 
five children of some workmen at 
the Brades stecl-works, near Bir- 
were inoculated with 
some recent matter taken from one 
or two only remaining pustules, in a 
very late period of the natural small- 
pox, from a child of one of the do- 
mestics of the Rev. Dr. Hallam, 
late dean of Bristol, at Charlemont, 
in Staffordshire. Of these five two 
only passed through the disease with 
regularity, the other three had a 
complaint very much resembling 
that of the last mentioned two chil- 
dren of Mr. O., attended with erup- 
tions ; a sort of imitative or spuri- 
ous small-pox. On this account 
they were alterwards subjected to 
inoculation with the matter of an 
earlier stage, and then had the dis- 
ease in its common form. The two 
former were likewise’ inoculated 
again, but these resisted the infection 
altogether, 
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YOUNG ROSCLUS, 

ON of the most general and in- 
teresting subjects of curiosity and 
discussion, in Mogland, at present, 
next to the menaced invasion, ap- 
pears to be the character and me- 
rits of a player, by name William 
Henry Betty, but who is more com- 
monly known by the name of Young 
Roscius, “This title will sufficiently 
explain the popular opinion of his 
merit. ‘The press has teemed with 
publications respecting him, and the 
ingenuity of biographers and mana- 
gers has contrived to extract from his 
affiirs the materials of a heavy con- 
troversy, in which, however, we, in 
America, have no interest. Whe- 

















































ther we shall ever be favoured by a 
sight of this miracle of talents on 
this side the ocean is a doubtful 
point. Unless we go, or unless he 
comes, immediately, we shall miss 
the surprising spectacle. The ac- 
complishments of Betty, at the age 
of twelve or fourteen, are truly pro- 
digious ; but the prodigy will disap- 
pear with that age. Betty, at the 
age of twenty-five or thirty, what- 
ever his present attainments may 
be, cannot expect to be more than 
Garrick was ; therefore it is quite 
probable he may fall far short of 
Garrick. 


— 
For the Literary Magazine. 
PORTRALT OF A LEARNED MAN, 


THERE is no kind of reading 
which delights and instructs me 
more than that which cont ins 
sketches of personal history and 
character, ‘The well-known imper- 
fection incident to all pictures of 
human actions or feelings, whether 
drawn by the actor himself, or by 
some observer, is some abatement 
of this satisfaction, but it does not 
annihilate it altogether. A man 
must have studied Aimself very im- 
perfectly, who does not see, that a 
faithful mora/ portrait is impossible : 
but it would be a ridiculous retine- 
ment to despise or overlook” these 
pictures, merely because they are 
not, what they cannot be, absolutely 
faithful. In most cases, the defect 
arises from the incapacity of the 
relater or pourtrayer, and not from 
his intention to deceive. On many 
occasions, the fault consists in omir- 
ting true, rather than in imserting 
false lineaments: and hence infor- 
mation and instruction rs, im sen 
degree, derived from it I 
the picture does not show the w 
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a learned man. Every man’s head 
is full of the imperfections to be 
found in a man devoted to learning, 
especially ancient learning. By di- 
verting the attention from the scenes 
around us, and from the transactions 
of our own times, and fixing it upon 
characters and incidents which oc- 
curred in a distant age and remote 
country, erudition is supposed to 
disqualify its votaries for the com- 
mon offices of life. The ancient 
languages being emphatically dead, 
no one, it is vulgirly imagined, can 
buy skill in them, but at the cost of 
his native tongue, and thus they are 
likely to become uncouth and out- 
landish, from their disuse and igno- 
rance of the great instrument of 
human communication, speech. If 
these students chance to have their 
passions engaged, not by the lan- 
guages and arts, but by what are 
called the sciences, and especially 
among these by the metaphysics of 
antiquity, their case becomes a 
hopeless one, Ancient metaphysics 
are classed, by the learned of the 
present iimes, with exploded dreams 
and childish reveries, and those who 
rive their time and veneration to 
them are deemed no b tter than 
Bedlamites or old women. ‘These 
notions may receive some degree of 
countenance from the examples of 
a ‘Taylor and Monthoddo, but they 
are certainly in direct opposition to 
the lines in the following portrait. 

It belongs to one, whose passion for 
the ancients has never been exceed- 
ed; who testified this passion not 
by closet application merely, but by 
extensive publications 4 and who 
was particularly distinguished by 

huis rage for ancte rit. met apliy “hh S 
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PORTRAIT OF A 


history, with a very distinguishing 
taste in the fine arts, in one of which, 
music, he was an eminent proficient. 
His .singular industry empowered 
him to make these various acquisi- 
tions with ut neglecting any of the 
duties which he owed to his family, 
his friends, or his country. His sur- 
vivors possess such proofs, besides 
those given to the public, of his labo- 
rious study and reflection, as are 
very rarely to be met with. Not 
only was he accustomed, through a 
long series of years, to make copl- 
ous extracts from the different books 
which he read, and to write critical 
remarks and conjectures on many 
ofthe passages extracted, but he 
was also in the habit of regularly 
committing to writing such reflec- 
tions as arose out of his study, which 
evince“a mind carefully disciplined, 
and anxiously bent on the attain- 
ment of self-knowledge, and selt- 
government, And vet, though habi- 
tuated to deep thinking and liborm- 
ous reading, he was generally checer- 
‘There was 
no fiedantry tn Ais manners or con- 
versafion, nor was he ever seen el 
ther to cisplay his learning with os- 
tentation, or to treat with slight or 
superctiiousness those jess informed 
than himself. He vather sought to 
make them partakers of whiat he 
knew, than to mortify them by a 
parade ot his ¢wn superiority. Vor 
had he any of that meserable fastidt- 
ousness about him which two often 
disgraces men of ‘carning, and fre- 
vents their bbinge amused or tnte- 


a fat least their choomne to afi- 
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thought, indeed, that the very at- 
tempt to please, however it might 
fall short of its aim, deserved some 
return of thanks, some degree of ap- 
probation ; and that to endeavour 
at being pleased by such efforts, was 
due to justice, good-nature, and 
good sense. 

Far, at the same time, from that 
presumptuous conceit which is soli- 
citous about mending others, and 
that moroseness which feeds its own 
pride by dealing general censure, he 
cultivated to the utmost that great 
moral wisdom, by which we are 
made humane, gentle, and forgiving, 
thankful for the blessings of life, 
acquiescent in the afflictions we en- 
dure, and submissive to all the dis- 
pensations of Provideace, He de- 
tested the gloom of superstition, and 
the persecuting spirit by which it 
is so offen accompanied, 

His affection to every part of his 
family wis extre ne and uniform, 
Asu husband, a parent, a master, le 
wis ever kind ind tidu gent; and 
he thought it no interrupuon of hie 
rraver occupations to mostruct his 
exercising 
them daily both in reading and come. 
position, and writing essays for their 
laprovement, during many of their 
y a1 ier years, No man was a bete 
ter judge of what belonged to fein ile 
education, and the elegant accom- 
plisiments of the sex, or more dis- 
posed to set a high value upon them. 
But he had infinitely more at heart 
tht his children should be early 
habituated to the practice of religion 
and morality, and deeply impressed. 
with their true principles. ‘> pros 
mote tis desirable end, he was ase 
sitluous, both by instruction and ex. 
ump.e, being himself a constant ate 

ndant upon public worship, and 
‘forcing Chat great duty upon every 
bac = Cp sense 
Tal aie revigious liga tion 
“ saiitual to him. and 
eelings which were 
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I sometimes think myself as capable 
of feeling the pure delights of poetry 
as any one Jiving. And yet I open 
a poem not once in three months. 
Books of that kind are always with- 
in my reach, yet, in moments of 
mental languor and weariness, I sel- 
dom think of sipping at the refresh- 
ing and delicious fountains of Milton 
or Shakespeare, of Virgii or Ovid. 
I light upon them more by accident 
than design, but, having once begun, 
I read with extreme delight. Per- 
haps I am searching in my bookcase 
for some metaphysical or historical 
dissertation, and open the unsightly 
volume of Dryden or Pope, merely 
because it ¢fficiously intrudes itself 
upon my eve; but whatever be my 
haste, however cold the weather, or 
urgent my occasions elsewhere may 
be, my attention is riveted the mo- 
ment it lights upon the page. ‘The 
pleasures | thus experience, dwell 
strongly on my memory, yet I feel 
no desire to renew the banguet. It 
is, indeed, renewed, but not till af- 
ter a long interval, and only, as be- 
fore, by accident. | 

It was in this manner that I just 
now opened a volume of Shake- 
speare. I fell into a controversy 
with a friend about the exact cir- 
cumstances of 4gricola’s circumna- 
vigation of Britain. An appeal 
was made to Tacitus, and with dif- 
ficulty 1 prevailed upon my triend 
to stay, notwithstanding a pressing 
engagement elsewhere, till I went up 
stairs and brought down the book. 
I opened the bookcase, and my eye 
lighting upon Shakespeare’s volume, 
J just opened it to glance at its con- 
dition since my careless cousin L—— 
had returned it. I lighted on a 
ecene in ‘Troilus and Cressida, and 
never shut the book again till I had 
finished that play. 

While I hastily read, I yet had 
time for many reflections on the 
scene before me. Shakespeare, 
thought I, is certainly a froct. A 
drametic poet is one that faithtully 
pourtrays characters and senti- 
ments, but Shakespeare is likewise 
a poet in another sense. The ordi- 
nary distinctions between poetry 









SHAKFSPEAR® S SJMILES, 


and prose, which are deemed te 
consist In the arrang ment of svlia- 
bles, in the choice ot words, and in 
the use of Agures, are as richly and 
forcibly illustrated by Shakespeare’s 
composition, as that of anv bard that 
has ever existed. He affords num- 
berless examples of the finest verse, 
the most elevated sty/e, and the 
richest fancv. If we resolve the 
works of different poets into mere 
assortments of poetical furniture, 
Shakespeare’s warehouse will con- 
tain a greater number and variety 
of articles, exquisite in kind, and 
in workmanship, than that of any 
of his brethren. It is true, with all 
that is perfect, we shall find, plenti- 
fully mingled, all that is rude and 
low, all that is offensive to morality 
and taste; and other warehouses 
may boast, that though their stock 
is smaller, and their good things not 
quite so good as Shakespeare’s, yet 
they have none of his worthless 
trash and abominable filth. 

‘This plea will, indeed, avail them 
little. Customers will always flock 
to that counter, where the best 
things are to be had; and as long 
as they have taste and knowledge to 
discriminate between the good and 
bad, the valuable and worthless, it 
is of little consequence to them in 
what degree the latter may abound, 
provided they are not obliged to 
purchase it, and provided there is 
an equal abundance of the former. 

Qne of the most formal exhibi- 
tions of poetical fancy is the figure 
called comparison or simile. Ace 
curately speaking, the reasoner and 
the poet are chiefly distinguished by 
the aptitude of one to discover (//- 
Jerences in objects and ideas, and of 
the other to discover their resem- 
blances. This circumstance «affords 
foundation to a great many poetical 
figures, the most obvious and regu- 
lar of which the critics denominate 
simile ‘The ancient poets abound 
in this figure. Homer and Virgil 
are for ever comparing the exploits 
of their heroes to the exploits of 
bulls and tygers, or to some natural 
appearance, thunder or a whirl- 
wind, and, after their example, mo- 














dern poets think it indi pensably 
incumbent on them now and then 
to rouse the f ging attention by 
a formal 48 when, We. 

In this, as in all other depart- 
ments of poetry, Shakespeare is 
unrivalled. No particular excites 
the reader’s admiration in a bigher 
degree than the number, variety, 


and’ marvellous felicity of his simi- 


les. No where is his creative pow- 
er more conspicuous; for he fre- 
quently invents the object or action 
with which to compare, and by 
which to enforce, the object or ac- 
tion he has previously invented. 
The circle of his knowledge, the 
stores by which he is supplied with 
the materials of lis simiics, has no 
bounds. The mythological system 
of the ancients appears to have been 
more familiar to Shakespeare than 
to any of the ancients themselves, 
and he has drawn from that system 
more materials of comparison and 
simile than any of them. But the 
world of modern arts, sciences, and 
manners was likewise open to him, 
and his imagination was stored with 
every thing that could minister to 
his use in this respect. 

Such, indeed, is his store, that he 
wantons in his abundance, Seldom 
or never does he repeat the same 
thought ; and though the same oc- 
casion may occur a thousand times, 
his inexhaustible fancy is always 
ready with unhackneyed images, 
and of these he is as prodigal as if 
he were called upon to exhaust him- 
self at once. 

This play has, doubtless, much 
absurdity and ribaldry in it, but in 
vain shall we elsewhere look tor the 
same abundance of true poetry. Let 
us take a cursory survey of its simi- 
les alone, and see how far they 
justify the good opinion I have form- 
ed of them. 

Troilus, in a fit of despairing love, 
exclaims, 


I am weaker than a woman’s tear; 

Tamer than sleep; fonder than igno- 
rance; 

Less valiant than the virgin in the night, 

And skilless as unpractised infancy. 

VOL. ILI. NO. Kix. 





similes is 
the 


The energy of these 
equalled by the clegance of 
numbers and expression. 

\gain, in describing his efforts to 
disguise his sighs under a smile, 


T have, as when the sun doth light a storm, 
Buried this sigh in wrinéie of a smile. 


This passage, however beautiful, 
affords a striking instance of the 
kind of error into which the poet so 
frequently falls. The wrinkle is a 
furrow on the check, frroduced by 
age, though somewhat resembling 
those furrows which smiles produce, 
and hence introduces confusion and 
deformity ito this passage. 

Speaking of the hand of his mis- 
tress, he says, 


To its soft seizure 
The eygnet’s down is harsh. 


Ulysses in speaking of the chain 
of attention, with which the elo- 
quence of Nestor bound to his lips 
the ears of his auditors, describes it 
as 


Strong as the axle-tree 
On which Heaven rides. 


A blush often calls up, among 
poets, the idea of the morning ; but 
mark the way in which Shake- 
speare has amplified this image, so 
as to give it all the grace of novelty, 
and ail the richness of a picture. 


A blush, 
Modest as morning, when she coldly eyes 
The yout hful Phebus. 


Nestor, speaking of the ability of 
Achilles to understand a certain 
message from Hector, says that he 
would rightly conceive it 


Were his brain as Jarren 


As banks of Lybia. 


Troilus, charging Helenus with 
reasoning himseif into cowardice, 
says, that, at the sight of Grecian 
swords, he would set 
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‘he very wings of Reason to his heels, 
And fly like chidden Me cury from Fore, 
Or hike a star disurbed. 


What more exquisite simile could 
be empleved thon that of Pandarus, 
who is leading the timid virgin to 
her lover! 


She fetches her breath as short as a 
new-ta’en sparrow. 


Troilus pours out similes, on be- 
Ing caulcd upon to pledge his faith: 


As true as steel; as planets to their 
moons; 

As sun to day; as turtle to her mate; 

As iron tv adamant; as earth to th’ centre. 


A lover’s falsity, on the contrary, 
is thus illustrated : 


As false 
AS air; as water; as wind; as quick- 
ening sand ; 
As fox te lamb; as wolf to heifer’s 
calf 


Paid to the hind; or step-dame to her son. 


Ulysses. in conference with Ach- 
illes, speaks in this strain : 


To have done is to hang quite out of 
fashion, 

Lite rusty mai! in monumental mociery, 

For honour travels in a starit so nar- 
row, 

Where one but goes abreast. Keep 
then the path, 

For emulation hath a thousand sons 

That one by one pursue : if you give 
way, 

Lite to an entered tile, they all rush by, 

And leave you hindermost; and there 
you be, 

Lile to a galant horse fa len m fretrant, 

bor pavement to the abject hear, o'er. 
ttn 


And trampled on, 


Time is lise a fashionable hese, 

That faintly shakes by th’ hand the 
parting guest, 

But with his arms outstretched, as he 
would fly, 

Grasps in the comer: Welcome ever 
smiles, 

And Farewell goes out sighing. 


SHAKESPKARE’S SIMILES., 


This catalogue, if confined within 
the limits of a single play, would be 
too large for my paper; I shall 
therefore close with one, than which 
the whole circle of poetry cannot 
furnish a more splendid, a more ex- 
quisite example. 

Patroclus is persuading his friend 
to forget his mistress, and go to war. 


Rouse yourself: and the weat wanton 
Cupid 

Shall from your neck unloose his amo- 
rous fold, 

And, like a dew-drop from the lion’s mane, 

Be shook to air. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
ON MATHEMATICAL STUDIES. 


MATHEMATICIANS, in gene- 
ral, regard every other tract of hu- 
man pursuit as absolutely, or, at 
least, comparatively, futile and nu- 
gatory. If it were possible to light 
upon an impartial person, with un- 
questionable skill in the objects of 
his animadversion, | would submit 
the justice of this conclusion to him. 
I should even appeal to him whether 
the zeal of mathematicians arises 
from any other cause than the plea- 
sure which the understanding finds 
in the exercise of its own powers, 
Should he point out the various ap- 
plications of which mathematical 
truths are capable, to the ordinary 
comforts of society, to facilitating 
the measurement of land, the pas- 
sare of the ocean, the building of 
houses, and the like, | should not 
think my question satisfactorily an- 
awered: for, admitting the usefal- 
ness of mathematics to this purpose, 
lam far from thinking thal mathe. 
matical students owe their zeabk to 
the contemplation of this purpdse. 
On the contrary, | suspect that the 
ideas of abstract utility form no part 
of their motives, and that their dia- 
grams and symbols would be spéedi- 
ly abandoned, if they had no other 
recommendation than their useful- 
ness, 
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he mind is so formed as to cre- 
ate, if 1 may so speak, its own rid- 
dles, and to find the greatest ima- 
ginable entertainment in solving 
them. In meditating upon two 
lines, some question occurs as to 
their relative proportions. ‘The 
means of settling these proportions 
are not obvious: at first sight it 
seems impossible to find them out, 
At length, after much thought, the 
true expedient occurs, and the labo- 
rious enquirer feels the utmost de- 
light at the discovery. 

If this discovery has been made 
by some other, his labours are di- 
rected to the finding out a different 
method of attaining the same point ; 
and if his endeavours succeed, he is 
rendered happy. If he should dis- 
cover a shorter or more simple me- 
thod than that of his predecessor, 
his exultation is  proportionably 
greater, and yet the importance 
which his mind annexes to the pur- 
suit seems entirely the offspring of 
his own fancy. 

I have often been surprised at the 

folly and inconsistency of studious 
people. With regard to those ob- 
jects to which their taste is indif- 
ferent, they are irresistibly prone to 
question or deny their utility. If 
their own pursuit be called into 
question, they think it necessary to 
show some common domestic or 
economic purpose to which it may 
be made subservient. “hey, mean- 
while, entirely forget that this pur- 
ose formed no part of their motive 
in chusing this pursuit, and that 
their adversary labours at At» tools 
by virtue of exactly the same stimu- 
lus, and in pursuit of exactly the 
same end as themselves, Mere ac- 
cident has fixed their curiosity on 
different objects, and the grand se- 
eret of our pleasure is in finding 
what we are secking, without any 
reasoning as to further Consequen- 
CCCs. 

This is true of all pursuits, but 
seems particularly evident with 
respect to mathematics. ‘The plea- 
sure which this science affords 
seems more purely rational, more 
intellectual, more divested of all in- 
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fluence on the fancy, the senses, or 
the appetites, than any other, lea. 
sures of the latter Kind are more 
intelligible to he bulk of mankind, 
becaute all have taney, senses, and 
appetifes to be pleied. But those 
of thd mathematical student are 
resolypble into Uiose which are Cone 
nected with the mere exercise of 
the intellectual powers of reasoning 
and deduction. 

This view of things has often oc- 
curred to me in conversing with 
mathematical enquirers. In conse- 
quence of dealing in things which 
exist only in abstraction, the lan- 
guage of this science is more unin- 
telligible than that of any other to 
the unlearned apprehension. The 
terms, indeed, of a geometric de- 
monstration are less likely to be 
understood by one who is no adept, 
than a sentence of Greek and Latin 
is to one not instructed in these lan- 
guages. In the latter case there 
are sounds somewhat allied.to those 
of his own tongue, and the sentence, 
if a moral or historical one, relates 
to objects with which he is previ- 
ously acquainted; but when our 
friend talks about the logarithms of 
negative quantities, the sums of in- 
finite sertes, the calculation of im- 
frosstble quantities, the artthmetic 
of infinities, and the like, he is sure 
of being utterly impenetrable to all 
but those versed in the same science. 

I often burst upon the retirements 
of a friend who is 4 votary of D’A- 
lembert and Euler. I find hin ge- 
neratly wrapt in deepest meditation 
over a paper, wiih cucle and eficy- 
cle acribbled o'er, of which IT can 
equally make nothing, whether I 
exnmine the paper for myselt, or 
listen to the explanations which he 
ulways gives me with alacrity, 1 
found him, the other day, wiping 
his brows, and drinking: a gluse of 
water, as after some fatiguing pil- 
grimage.,  bnquiring from whut 


journey he had just returned, he 
told me how many days he had been 
employed, with no intervals but 
those of a few minutes at meals, 
and a few hours in bed, in demon. 
strating a certain theorem in sfiherie 
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sections. Enquiring what it was, 
he informed me, that Viviani, and 
many other mathematicians, had 
shown what portion of the spherical 
surface was taken away when the 
sphere was pierced perpendicularly 
to the plane of one of iis great circles, 
by two cylinders, whose diameters 
are equal to the radii of the sphere. 
They have likewise shown, that the 
portion of the spherical surface re- 
mainingyis guadrable, and equal to 
four times the square of the radius.. 
But, continued he, they have not 
pointed out a remarkable property 
in that portion of the soéd/d of the 
sphere, which remains after cutting 
out a pair of such cylinders. Now, 
afier infinite labour, I have succeed- 
ed in demonstrating, by the method 
of triple integrals, that the remain- 
ing portion is cubadle, and is equal 
to ‘wo-ninths of the cude of the 
sphere’s diameter. 

This discovery, my friend, said I, 
gives you, doubtless, as much, plea- 
sure as Mr. Heyne would have de- 
rived from lighting on a manuscript 
of Virgil, in which the half lines 
which occur in the ‘Eneid had been 
drawn out to their due length by 
the poet himself; or such as Daines 
Barrington would have found on 
recovering the original plan of Car- 
diff castie; or Barthelemi from a 
true series of the coins of Hiero the 
Syracusan. Nay, J doubt whether 
sir Joseph Banks would have been 
equally delighted with a new spe- 
cies of blatta, from the bay of Car- 
pentaria, or count Rumford with 
making a pint of good soup by 
means half a farthing less expen- 
s ve than the mode hitherto in use 
in his own cook-shops. 

My friend smiled at these compa- 
risons, and, as usual, pomted out, 
with great sclemnity and emphasis, 
the superior wisdom of mathemati- 
cal researches, by means of which, 
among innumerabie benefits, men 
are enabled to build ships that shall 
go through the water with the 

atest possible speed, and to erect 
bridges which shall bear the great- 
est possible weight without flinching : 
whereas none but dreamers and 
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idiots would waste their time ia 
looking tor the plan of an old castle, 
from which no instruction can_ be 

rawn in planning fortresses at‘pre- 
sept; m searching for coins which 
are of tess value in the market than 
the same weight of goid or copper 
in the shape of a cent or an ezgie ; 
in restoring the mutilated lines in a 
ridiculous story of gods, who were 
oniy devils in disguise, and of heroes 
that deserved to be hanged. What 
man of common sense, continued my 
fricnud, would find any satisfaction in 
Giscovering a new kind of cock- 
roaich, when our domestic comfort 
requires that the whole race should 
be extirpated ; or in compounding a 
cheaper soup than furtle, since it 
can only serve to maltiply the num- 
bers, and aggravate the idleness, of 
the poor ? 

Brayo! my friend, cried I, I ear- 
nestly advise you to sit down this 
moment and write an essay to de- 
monstrate that all are heretics who 
do not worship Newton, and that all 
language, except the langusge of 
algebra, is no better than the chat- 


ter of monkeys. 
w 


— 
For the Literary Magazine. 
MY NATIVE LAND. 
AH! how many thi are €X- 
pressed by this short 
there is'a charm in it which lan- 
guage cannot describe; it excites 
all the tender emotions so dear to 
the human heart; it awakens a re- 
collection of all the pleasures. and 
pains, all the hopesand fears we have 
once experienced, in those happy 
days, when, treading the soil which 
ourished .us, we passed the morn- 
ing of life in the pursuit of innocent 
pleasures, regardless of that which 
was concealed by the dark and im- 
penetrable veil of futurity. 

When our minds are awakened 
to a recollection of the disappoint- 
ments we have met with, the mis- 
fortunes we have suffered, and the 
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thiseries we have sustained (consi- 
dered abstractedly), they seem to 
exceed thé pleasures we have ex- 
perienced ; but when these recol- 
lections are connected with the 
country which gave us being, they 
lose much of their weight: they 
seem as triflesy compared to the at- 
tractions it possesses, the happiness 
it has once afforded, and can still 
bestow. Ali our pleasures seem 
heightened, and all our griefs seem 
lessened ; time seems to have cast 
a softening light over the darker 
parts of the picture ; the different 
tints seem to mingle; itis no loager 
composed of brilliant light and 
gloomy shade; we see them no 
more contrasted, like the splendour 
of noon with the darkness of night, 
but, like the calm beauties of twi- 
light, with blended pleasure and 
saciness, and pleasing melancholy. 

That the love of our country is a 
general sentiment might, I think, 
readily be pro ed ; that it is a na- 
tural one needs no proof. Among 
the simplest people it reigns with 
peculiar energy. As men become 
more polished, this sentiment loses 
some of its force, but among no peo- 
ple, and, I think, from no bosom has 
it been wholly eradicated. Men of 
reflection, whose minds are enlarg- 
ed by study, and elevated by philo- 
sophy, are apt to weigh the advan- 
tages which may be possessed in 
residing in one part of the world in 
preference to another, but the un- 
taught and unsophisticated sons of 
nature ever find the most attractions 
in their native land; they think no 
advantages can compensate for an 
éternal absence from it. Short terms 
of absence may be endured with 
composure, but few would wander 
about the world, if they had not 
some hopes of one day or other re- 
turning to that land where first they 
saw the light of heaven, and play- 
éd in the warmth of its beams. 

On the other hand, we find that 
thousands leave their native land, 
and encounter the inconveniences 


‘and dangers of a long voyage to 


transport them to our own; but 
this objection to the opinion | have 
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have been supporting loses much of 
its force when we consider the pe- 
culiar and powerful motives which 
actuate them. ‘They leave a coure 
try where the necessaries of life are 
not to be procured without great 
exertions ; where the little which 
honest and persevering industry has 
accumulated is endangered by the 
violating hands of unprincipled 
hordes of hostile warriors, or the 
still more distressing depredations 
of those, who, by birth, are ranked 
among their friends; and where 
large portions of their earnings are 
applied to the support of a tyranni- 
cal government, by whose command 
their sons, the props of their age, 
are torn from the arms of their pa- 
rents, to fight the battles of a prince, 
whose reign is oppressive and de- 
testable: for one where industry 
will more than supply the means of 
subsistence, where its savings are 
secured to them by just and equal 
laws, where peace and liberty have 
established, and, I hope, will for 
ever hold their blessed reign, where 
the spoiler dares not lift his arm, 
and the tyrant is held in bondage. 

‘And even those persons leave not 
their former abode without the deep- 
est regret, without casting a lon 
and “ lingering look behind,” on 
those scenes, on which their eyes 
now rest perhaps for the last time ; 
but motives, more powerful than 
those which restrain their flight, 
urge them forward to try their for- 
tune amid those scenes which re- 
port and fancy have painted in such 
engaging colours. 

It will be said, they remain here. 
True. The same motives which 
introduced them here still prevail, 
and others are daily arising: the 
ties of conjugal love, the cares of a 
family accustomed to the country 
they inhabit, the consequence they 
acquire by their industry, in a coun- 
try where merit is supposed to con- 
fer dignity, and many others, equal- 
ly powerful, which prevent their 
returning. But yet, in spite of all 
these advantages, still do they view 
their native land with peculiar sa- 
tisfaction; its productions, its cus- 
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toms, its manners, its manufactures, 
are all superior, in their estimation, 
to those of the land they inhabit. 
These are certainly prejudices in 
most instances, but prejudices which 
may be pardoned; they are not 
those of education, but which nature 
has planted in their bosoms for va- 
luable purposes, and which, though 
they may not be evidences of en- 
larged minds, are still those of ho- 
abet hearts. 
VALVERDI. 


To be continued. 
eu 
For the Literary Magazine. 
TERRIFIC NOVELS, 


THE Castle of Otranto laid the 
foundation of a style of novel writing, 
which was carried to perfection 
by Mrs. Radcliff, and which may 
be called the terrific style. The 
great talents of Mrs. Radcliff made 
some atonement for the folly of this 
mode of composition, and gave some 
importance to exploded tables and 
childish fears, by the charms of sen- 
timent and description ; but the mul- 
titude of her imitators seem to have 
thought that description and senu- 
ment were impertinent intruders, 
and by lowering the mind somewhat 
to its ordinary state, marred and 
counteracted those awful feelings, 
which true genius was properly em- 
ployed in raising. They endeavour 
to keep the reader in a constant 
state of tumult and horror, by the 
powerful engines of trap-doors, back 
stairs, black robes, and pale faces: 
but the solution of the enigma is 
ever too near at hand, to permit the 
indulgence of supernatural appear- 
ances. A well-written scene of a 
party at snap-dragon would exceed 
all the fearful images of these books. 


There is, besides, no keefing in , 


the author’s design : fright succeeds 
to fright, and danger t6 danger, 
without permitting the unhappy 
reader to draw his breath, or to re- 


MY NATIVE LAND. 








pose for a moment on subjects of 
character or sentiment. 

I lately took up a novel of this 
kind, and it havi ‘ing been some time 
since I looked into a similar per- 
formance, I read with some degree 
of curiosity, and congratulated my - 
_ on having fallen on so fine a spe- 

Wien of the prevailing taste. I 
caniot forbear admitting my reader 
to ; participation of my pleasure, 
by transcribing a page or two. All 
its‘chapters are so nearly alike that 
any one will answer, and the saga- 
cious reader necd not be apprized 
of preliminary matters. 

* Edmund, at first undetermined 
how to act, now arose, and went 
down to the next story. The room 
which he recognized as the apart- 
ment of his Adelaide, and which a 
few hours before was, as well as the 
rest of the house involved in total 
darkness, was now, to his extreme 
surprise, in the middle of the night 
completely illuminated. He enter- 
ed: but the object which presented 
itself rivetted him to the spot. Eve- 
ry function of his body, every sen- 
sation of his soul was suspended ; a 
deadly chilling stopped the circula- 
tion of his blood: without having 
fainted, and in an erect posture, Ae 
appeared annthilated, On a table, 
surrounded by large sable wax ta- 
pers, lay a coffin, covered by a black 
cloth reaching the ground. 

When recovering from this stu- 
por, the dread of the worst that 
could betide him quickened his heart 
to every racking sensation. Twice, 
urged by despair, he attempted to 
lift up the fad/, and to discover by 
the plate on the coffin, whether his 
Adelaide—twice the dread of a 
horrid certainty withheld his arm. 
During this excruciating suspence, 
he again heard steps ascending the 
stairs: wanting resolution to make 
enquiries, he with precipitation with- 
drew dchind a curtain suspended in 
a corner of the apartment. 

A young lady of the most elegant 
form, and arrayed in deeft mour~ 
ning, now entered, eagerly ap- 
proached the coffin, then turning te 
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4 
her female attendants, by a motion 
of her hand bade them withdraw. 

Oh, Edmund ! what were the ec- 
tasies of thy heart, how enviable thy 
feelings when so suddenly revived 
from the dread of losing for ever 
thy richest treasure, in the beautiful 
mourner thou beheldest thine. But 
hush ! she speaks ! 

“ Precious remains of an ever-be- 
loved parent,” softly breathed Ade- 
laide, mournfully viewing the cof- 
fin, “ let me take one last look, let 
me behold once more those features 
whose image will ever live in my 
heart.” 

As she spoke, she slowly removed 
a part of the pall, lifted up-the lid, 
and in silent sorrow gazed on the 
countenance of her departed aunt. 
Then recollecting her own ‘forlorn 
situation, she continued, her eyes 
swimming in tears; 

“() thou! from whom I experi- 
enced ——” 

She could say no more, but knecl- 
ing by the coffin, she reclined her 
head on the edge of the table. Her 
tears, her sobs bespoke the abun- 
dance of her grief. 

* No!” said the deeply affected 
Edmund starting from behind the 
curtain, kneeling by her, and taking 
her hand, * No! thine Edmund, at 
least, lives for thee.” 

He was proceeding ; but the ter- 
rified, amazed Adelaide shrunk 
from his touch, uttered a piercing 
shriek, and sunk on the ground. 

Her lover, astonished at her ac- 
tion, and excessively alarmed, has- 
tened to afford her all possible relief. 
He had already placed her on the 
nearest chair, when he felt himself 

touch by a kind of wand, and, as he 
turned round, a deep-toned voice 
awfully pronounced the portentous 
word—ForbEAR ! 

Edmund then beheld a tall figure 
completely clad in a loose 6black 
own that swept the ground. The 
tace of the object was concealed by 
a veil of the same colour reaching 

his girdle. 
“ Who art thou? Whence com- 
est thou? Why this disguise ?” 





“ ForBEAR: I CHARGE THEE, 
FORBEAR |” was the awful reply. 

“ To thine admonition, in that 
treacherous garb, I shall not attend; 
but, by Heaven, Ill know who thou 
art.” 

At the same time, while, with his 
left hand he sustained the swooning 
maid, by a sudden spring with his 
right he tore off the veil, that, to his 
amazement and horror, had con- 
cealed the fleshless, worm-eaten 
head of a skeleton, whose eyes alone 
rolled alive in their hollow sockets.’ 

This dismal visage was enough to 
rob ordinary mortals of their five 
wits, it must be acknowledged.— 
What wonders may be extracted 
from a simple piece of pasteboard, 
painted into a resemblance of a 
death’s head, with two holes, 
through which the wearer’s eyes 
may perform their part ! 

0. 


ewe 
For the Literary Magazine. 
THE USE OF RICHES, 


IF our surprise be sometimes 
awakened by the diversified modes 
by which men endeavour to obtain 
money, there is no less reason for 
surprise at the modes by which men 
contrive toe xpend it when it is got. 
There seems, in general, as much, 
anxiety betrayed, and ingenuity ex- 
erted, for the latter as for the for- 
mer purpose. It is remarkable, 
that the more freely men disburse 
money, and the more prone they 
are to give it away, without recom- 
pence or consideration, the more 
avaricious are they, the more eager- 
ly do they steal, beg, or borrow from 
others. “The secming inconsistency 
in human conduct, which Sallust 
imputes, as a great singularity, to 
Cataline, is daily and famiiiarly met 
with in all the haunts of human so- 
ciety. 

I have seldom met, in my read- 
ing, with a more curious instance of 
seeming inconsistency between the 
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spirit with which money is acquired, 
and that with which it is spent, than 
fin the conduct of two Russian bro- 
thers, named Narishkin. ‘Their 
rty, like that of other Russian 
a consists in lands and peasants, 
from which the revenue derived is 
in nature of a poll tax, each indivi- 
dua! paying annually so many rubles 
(dollars) for himself, his wife, and 
whildren. This sum is always as 
guch as can possibly be squeezed 
out of the earnings of the miserable 
slave, gotten either by husbandry 
or handicraft. No diet, no garb, no 
accommodation is thought too coarse 
or scanty for the peasant and his 
brats, and all beyond this humble 
and meagre provision rightfully be- 
Jongs to the master. As the horse 
is provided with oats and hay merely 
that he may be profitable to his 
owner, so is the Russian boor per- 
mitted to provide himself with 
onions and rye biscuit that he may 
continue a praductive beast to his 
roprietor. 

The Narishkins have about twen- 
ty thousand such slaves, from whose 
hard hands are annually wrung 
about twice that number of dollars, 
and this tribute, we are told, is ex- 
acted with the utmost rigour. How, 
may we ask, do they employ this 
wast sum, whose real value, in Rus- 
sia, will be rightly judged of when 
it is known that the yearly pay, 
maintenance, and equipment of four 
thousand Russian soldiers cost the 
national treasury about the same 
sum. A late traveller shall help us 
to answer this question. He tells 
us that the country-seats of the two 
brothers Narishkin are frequented, 
on Sundays, by great numbers ot the 
higher classes. A fr iendly invitation, 
in four different languages, inscribed 
over the entrance to the grounds, 
authorizes every one of decent ap- 

carance and behaviour to amuse 
imselt there, in whatever way he 
leases,] without feaw of molestation. 
n several pavilions are musicians 
for the benefit of those who chuse to 
dance; in others are chairs and 
sotas, ready for the reception of any 


party who wish to recreate then- 
selves by sedate conversation after 
roaming about with the Kreat throng; 

some parties take to the swings, the 
bowling-green, and other diversions; 
on the canals and lakes are gondo- 
las, some constructed for rowing, 

others for sailing ; and, if all this be 
not enough, refreshments are spread 
on tables, in particular alcoves, or 
are handed about by servants in 
livery. This noble hospitality is by 
no means unenjoved ; the concourse 
of persons of all descriptions, from 
the star and ribband to the plain, 
well-dressed burgher, forms such a 
party-coloured collection, and some- 
times groupes are so humourously 
contrasted, that for this reason alone 
it is well worth the pains of pare 
taking once in the amusement. 


— 
For the Literary Magazine. 
VOLCANOES. 


A VOLCANO is surely the 
greatest of. natural curiosities, be- 
cause it is one which bears the least 
resemblance to those objects which 
are daily and familiarly passing be- 
fore our eyes. if a volcano were 
always insulated in such a manner, 
that it should constitute nothing but 
a sfiectacl, the deprivation of it 
might be reasonably deemed a dis- 
advantage ; but this, alas! is never 
the case. Its devastations extend 
commonly far beyond the limits of 
the sight; and even if a sea inter- 
vene between us and the flaming 
hill, the ground beneath us is often 
shaken, when the volcanic flame is 
only faintly seen in the dim horizo:, 
emitting an uncertain ray, like the 
lamp of a beacon, seen remote. 

Happily for us of the United 
States, we are exempted from the 
evils which are inseparable from a 
volcano. For the sake of this secu- 
rity, we shall readil ay with 
the gratifications which the fancy 
might receive from the spectacle, 
and which, like all other pleasures 
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of that kind, would prow stale with 
repetition, 

Those who cannot afford to cross 
the ocean, must be satisfied with the 


report of others : but this is one of 


those things to which a verbal des- 
cription can never do justice. One 
volcano, at least, must be seen, be- 
fore any adequate notion can be 
formed of another. All our ideas 
of unseen objects must be drawn 
from comparisons with what we 
have seen, but what has any one 
among us scen, what have any of us 
heard, in our native country, by 
comparison with which our imagi- 
nation may be enabled to gain a 
glimpse of Etna and Vesuvius ? 

I am called upon by one of these 
describers to figure to myself Vesu- 
vius, near four thousand feet high ; 
Etna, which is more than twelve 
thousand; Pichinca, which is fif- 
teen thousand ; Cotopaxis, or An- 
tisana, which are eighteen thou- 
sand; or, in fine, the insular volcano, 
which is thought to exceed Chinbo- 
raco, and which, were it only equal 
to it, would still be nineteen thou- 
sand four hundred feet in height: I 
am required to imagine a column of 
fire more than a mile in diameter, 
whose height is more than double 
that of the mountain ; rising from it 
with a thundering noise ; lightnings 
flashing from it, ‘The dazzling 
brightness of its flame could not be 
be endured by the eye, cid not im- 
mense spiral clouds of smoke, at 
intervals, moderate its flerceness, 
These spread through the atinos- 
phere, which they thicken; the 
whole horizon is covered with dark- 
ness; and at length nothing is to be 
seen but the burning summit of the 
mountain, and the wonderful column 
of fire. 

In a short time the whole of the 
column turns into a horrible shower 
of red-hot rocks, flints, and ashes. 
Monstrous burning masses are seen 
bounding and rolling down the side 
of the mountain. Woe be to those 
places which lie in the direction of 
the wind prevailing at the time of 
this tremendous shower | Pompeii, 
VOL. III. NO. XIX. 





Herculaneum, and Stable, three 
towns to the south-west of Vesuvius, 
disappeared, about seventeen centu- 
ries ago, by a similar occurrence, 
and it was only in the eighteenth 
century that they were discovered, 
A column, such as we have describ. 
ed, broke over them and the land 
about them: thev were buricd more 
than fifty feet under a mass of ashes 
and calcined flints, which was fur- 
ther covered by a bed of lava seve- 
ral feet de Pp. Ifthe wind be 
strong, these cinders are carried to 
the distance of two, three, and four 
hundred miles, Wavy, there is in- 
dubitable evidence that, on one occa- 
sion, the ashes of Etna were blown 
to Constantinople, a distance of a 
thousand miles, in such quantities, 
that the day was darkened as by a 
pitchy cloud, and the roofs and 
pavements covered with volcanic 
cinders more than two inches deep. 

These wonderful facts, to which 
I cannot refuse my belief, aid me 
not at all in conjuring up the sen- 
sations which one of these erup- 
tions must produce upon @ near 
spectator. Before I can talk of a 
volcano as a spectacle, | must pa- 
tiently wait for that turn of fortune, 
which shall place me at the foot of 
Vesuvius, or on the hoarse Trina. 
crcon shore. 

R, 


Kor the Literary Mawazine. 
AMERICAN MANNERS, 


AN American who pays any at- 
tention to foreign literature has pers 
petual occasion for surprise at the 
representations which he meets 
with of his own country, not only 
among foreigners, but among those 
who are natives of America. The 
grand error of the last is the pro- 
a to confound the United 
States, in general, with some par- 
ticular state or district. They seem 
to be entirely unmindful that the 
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United States are no more than a 
league of several nations, in many 
important respects as dissimilar to 
each other aS any two nations of 
Europe. In climate, we have, of 
course, all the varieties between the 
south of Spain and the north of 
England ; but in our manners and 
habits, social and political, we are, 
in many particulars, as unlike each 
other as the Provencals and Livo- 
aians, 

The following particulars of the 
mode in which internal trade is 
carried on in America, are given 
by a person who resided twenty 
years in the United States. They 
were no doubt very new and sur- 
prising to European readers, but I 
much doubt whether nine out of ten 
among American readers will not 
regard them with the same wonder. 
The book in which they are con- 
tained was published in London on- 
ly four years ago. 

As the easy reared horse of .4me- 
rica (and even him habit continues 
to import from England, notwith- 
standing many advantages of supe- 
rior propagation) affords himself 
and rider an easy and agreeable 
mean of transfer to every litte 
neighbouring race-ground, or some 
such place of frequent mectings, 
among some classes of the people 
the custom has followed of convert- 
ing every little casual convention of 
this kind into a sort of fair for buy- 
ing and selling, and for exchanging 
surplus commodities, which are tre- 
quently bartered in kind. Some- 
times several sorts are given for a 
horse or cow, or several of these for 
a piece of land, &c., without the z7- 
tervention of any circulating coin. 

This species of traffic is termed 
trucking or trading; and at some 
places you are,thus asked, in local 
phrase, to truck or trade for a horse, 
acow, or a little ¢ackic, a term 
which signifies a poney, or little 
horse, of low price. Or you are 
perhaps told, that such a one-wishes 
to give you ¢rade for your horse: 
this bargain is censidered to imply 
vvlue for value, at-a fair price set 
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upon various articles agreed upon ; 
sometimes settling this price by 
mutual agreement of the parties, 
and at other times having recourse 
to what is called sending out: for 
example, J will truck for your 
horse, with such and such articles, 
and send out, If the party propo- 
sed to agrees to this proposition, 
each party chooses an indifferent 
Pr stander ; the two é€xamine the 
articles to be exchanged. These 
arbitrators then retire, and report 
the prices affixed on their return to 
the company, always fixing the for- 
feit to be paid in punch, &c., to the 
company, by the party who refused 
to abide by the award; which is 
optional in either, on paying tie 
forfeit to the company. If the bar- 
gain takes place, both parties are 
almost sure to éreat, and, perhaps, 
many more of the company will do 
the same; which creates a great 
deal of mirth and good-humour 
among all but those who happen to 
be, sometimes, disposed to interrupt 
rural harmony with high-bred airs. 
Sometimes two black balls and two 
white ones are put into a hat: if 
both take white balls, the bargain is 
fixed in all events, let who may lose 
by it, for this optional ceremony 
precedes the report; if both take 
black halls, both must treat the com- 
pany 5 if one black and the other 
white, the black pays for the punch. 
In some cases, the consenting par 
ty draws a straw from the hand of 
the referees : if he gets the longest 
straw, he is at option on the disclo- 
sure of terms; if he gets the short 
one, he is bound. If he refuses, a¢ 
ofition, he pays the fuzch ; the pro- 
posing party 1s bound ad initio. 
Such are the merry laws of horse- 
swapping and trucking. I am thus 
particular in regard to them, not 
merely on the ground of novelty : 
they are intimately related to the 
doctrine of supply and demand, 
which they tend to elucidate; and 
they form a strong link in those be- 
nevolent maxiins of hospitality, 
which I hope never to see the Ame- 
ricans abridge. 
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GOVERNMENT 


For the Literary Magazine. 


GOVERNMENT OF LOUISIANA, AS 
ORGANIZED BY LAW, MARCH oO, 
1805, 


THE executive power is vested 
in a governor, to reside in the ter- 
ritorv, and hold his office three 
years, unless sooner removed by the 
president of the United States. He 
is commander in chief of the mili- 
tia; superintendant, er officio, of 
Indian affairs ; and appoints all ofh- 
cers in the same, below the rank of 
general officers; has power to grant 
pardons for offences against the 
same, and repricves for those 
against the, United States, till the 
decision of the president is Known. 

‘There is a secretary, whose com- 
mission is for four years, unless 
sooner revoked by the president, 
who restdes in the territory, and 
whose duty it is, under the direc- 
tion of the governor, to record and 
preserve all the papers and pro- 
ceedings of the executive, and all 
the acts of the governor and the le- 
gisiative body, and to transmit co- 
pies of the same, every six months, 
to the president. In case of vacancy 
in the office of governor, the govern- 
ment is exercised by the secretary. 

The legislative power is vested 
in the governor and in three judges, 
or a majority of them, who have 
power to establish inferior courts 
and prescribe their jurisdiction and 
duties, and to make all laws which 
they may deem necessary. No law 
is valid which is Inconsistent with 
the constitution and laws of the 
United States, or which shall lay 
any person under restraint or disa- 
bility on account of religious opi- 
nions, profession, or worship. In all 
criminal prosecutions, a jury shall 
try, and, in all civil cases, of the 
value of one hundred dollars, the 
trial shall be by jury, if either party 
require it. The governor publishes 
throughout the territory all the laws 
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which may be made, and from time 
to time reports them to the presi- 
dent, to be laid before congress, 
which, if disapproved by congress, 
shall thencetorth cease, 

There are three judges, to hold 
their offices four years, who, or 
any two of them, hold annually two 
courts within the district, at such 
place as is most convenient to the 
inhabitants in general, and possess 
the jurisdiction of the judges of the 
Indiana territory, and continue in 
session till all the business before 
them is disposed of. 

The governor proceeds, from 
time to time, as circumstances re- 
quire, to lay out those parts of the 
territory, in which the Indian title 
is extinguished, into districts, sub- 
ject to-such alterations as may be 
found necessary ; and appoints ma- 
gistrates and civil officers, whose 
powers are to be defined by law. 

The governor, secretary, and 
judges receive the compensation 
established for similar offices in the 
Indiana territory. 

The governor, secretary, judges, 
justices of the peace, and all other 
officers, civil or military, before 
they enter upon duty, take an oath, 
or affirmation, to support the con- 
stitution of the United States, and 
for the faithful discharge of the du- 
ties of their office; the governor 
before the president, or a judge of 
the supreme or district court of the 
United States, or such person as the 
president shall authorize to admi- 
nister the same ; the secretary and 
judges before the governor ; and all 
other officers before such person a: 
the governor directs. 

All the above-named officers are 
appointed by the president, in the 
recess of the sengte, but naminated, 
at their next meeting, for their ad- 
vice and consent. 

The laws in force in the district, 
at the commencement of this act, 
and not inconsistent with it, conti- 
nue in force till altered, modified, 
or repealed by the legislature. 

w. 
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for the Liverary Magaziiie. 
VANITY. 


VANTTY is commonly judged of 
by external appearances: he who 
@etrays his desire of applause most, 
who practices most assiduously the 
tricks and stratagems by which ap- 
probation can be gained, is deemed 
the vainest man; but this distinc- 
tion seems to be groundless. The 
difference between him who does 
this, and bim who does it not, seems 
to imply, not a difference in their 
vanity, that is, in their desire of 
applause, but only in their judgment 
as to the best means of gaining the 
approbation they desire. 

Some minds are so firmly and 
forcibly convinced, that praise is 
always withheld with an obstinacy 
proportioned to theimportunity with 
which it is exacted or besought ; 
that men bestow applause and at- 
tribute merit just in that degree in 
which it is disclaimed or shunned ; 
that their vanity, or desire of ap- 
plause, produces in them all the 
symptoms of extreme diffidence and 
modesty. They carefully forbear 
introducing themselves and their 
exploits into conversation. They 
even take pains to lead away our 
thoughts from every thing connected 
with their own merits. Instead of 
assuming the merit of offices or per- 
fermances which belong to others, 
they even disclaim what is proper- 
ly their due, and take the same 
pains to make their good actions be 
ascribed to others, which some take 
to appropriate the praise of deeds 
not their own. And all this they 
do, in submission to a violent and 
fervent love of praise ; and merely 
because observation and experience 
teach them that this ts the only sure 
road to the goal of their ambition. 
Such persons are thought the reverse 
of vain; but, if it be allowed that 
the passion for praise will most suc- 
cessfully attain its object by a sys- 
tem of reserve and exterior difli- 
dence, and that it is possible for a 
man to have the perception of this 
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truth, united with this passion, it 
follows, that the most seemingly 
diffident may be the most vain. 

Vanity, however, is generally as- 
cribed to those who make their own 
good opinion of themselves manifest, 
and who take obvious, and, of 
course, self-defeating methods of 
obtaining the praise they deem their 
due. The mere desire of applause, 
and the consciousness of deserving 
it, do not entitle a man to be called 
vain; he must also evince such a 
weakness of judgment, as leads him 
to defeat his own purpose, by the 
means made use of to attain it. 

w. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


ANECDOTE. 


WHEN Michael Angelo had 
finished his painting of the dav of 


judgment, the most serious exception 


niade to the general composition, by 
his contemporaries, was that of vio- 
lating decorum, in representing so 
many figures without drapery. The 
first person who made this objection 
was the pope’s master of the cere- 
monies, who, secing the’ picture 
when three parts finished, and being 
asked his opinion, told his holiness, 
that it was more fit for a brothel 
than the pope’s chapel. ‘This cir- 
cumstance caused Michael Angelo 
to introduce his portrait into the 
picture with ass’s ears; and, not 
overlooking the duties of his tempo- 
‘al office, he represented him as 
master of the ceremonies in the 
lower world, ordering and directing 
the disposal of the damned ; and, to 
heighten the character, wreathed 
him with a serpent, Dante’s well 
known attribute of Minos. | 

It is recorded, that the monsig- 
nore petitioned the pope to have 
this portrait taken out of the picture, 
and that of the painter put in its 
stead ; to which the pope is said to 
have replied, * had you been in 
purgatory, there might have been 
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some remedy, but froin hell * mz//a 


> 


esl red: mptto. 
== 
For the Literary Magazine. 


THE LATEST NEWS, LITERARY 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL, FROM EU- 
ROPE, 


Great Britain. 


MR. MURPHY has undertaken 
the publication of a series of engrav- 
ings from the most esteemed mas- 
ters, ancient and modern, illustrating 
the history of the propagation of the 
gospel, and its coincidence with the 
predictions of the prophets. In the 
arrangement of the work, he pro- 
poses to exhibit it in two divisions, 
the first to comprehend, in twenty- 
five plates, an illustration of such 
passages in the Gospels, and Acts of 
the Apostles, as are of a picturesque 
kiud, with a supplementary print of 
Daniel iuterpreting the dream of 
Nebuchadnezzar, ‘The second part 
to represent the*combat of Religion 
with the Roman power, from its 
rise to its establishment under Con- 
stantine ; together with the subjection 
of the barbarous nations to the cross; 
in which the particular exertions of 
the ministers of Christ in propagat- 
ing his religion will be displayed. 
Several of these plates are already 
executed by Smirke and other first 
artists, and are very favourable in- 
dications of Mr. Murphy’s undertak- 
ing. 

Mr. Hayley’s new poem, entitled 
the T riumph of Music, is ready for 
publication, in quarto. 

‘The Memoirs of the Life of Lee 
Lewes, for which he left behind him 
the most ample documents, will be 
published by his son, John Lee 
Lewes, Esq., of Liverpool, in the 
course of the month of January. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s Selection — of 
Choice Papers trom the Spectator, 
‘Tatler, and Guardian, with notes 
and a preface, has been lately pub- 
lished, in three volumes, with a 
cheaper edition tor schools, 


A translation is in the press of 
the Posthumous Works of Marman- 
tel. They consist of the life of that 
celebrated writer, and of some mis- 
ceilaneons pieces. The life is pecu- 
liarly interesting, not only for the 
facts and anecdotes with which it 
abounds, but on account of its having 
been written expressly for the con- 
fidential perusal of the author’s chil- 
dren. 

The History of modern and con- 


. temporary Vovages and Travels has 


already proceeded with the grand 
picturesque Travels of M. Cassas in 
Istria and Dalmatia, with Kutt- 
ner’s ‘Travels in Denmark and 
Sweden; and the third number be- 
gins the late Travels in the Back 
Settlements of North America, by 
M. Michaux, which will be complet- 
ed with the two preceding works in 
the first volume. The three first 
numbers of this Journal are enrich- 
ed by a recent original Tour to Con- 
stantinople, and by copious analyses 
of Woodward’s Shipwreck, Kotze-, 
bue’s Travels, and Grant’s Voyage. 
Other important recent voyages and 
travels are in a state of preparation 
for the subsequent numbers ; and 
the editors promise every. valuable 

work in this branch of literature, as 
soon as it appears. 

Dr. Carey had just ready for pub- 
licati My “ A Key to As in pra 
sent,” &c. intended to facilitate to 
young beginners the application of 
Lily’s Metrical Rules. 

A new edition of Mr. Malthus’s 
Essay on Population was preparing 
for publication. 

Dr. Milne’s Botanical Dictionary 
was ready for publication. ‘This 
edition embraces all the modern 
improvements, and being embellish- 
ed by the first artists of the country, 
will be justly considered as valuable 
to students and proficients in botany. 

A new edition of the Life of Agri- 
cola, and an Account of the Ancient 
Germans, translated from ‘Tacitus, 
by Dr. Aikin. 

A general ‘Treatise on Cattle, in- 
cluding their Breed, Management, 
and medical ‘“Lreatment, by Mer, 
Lawrence, 
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Dr. Thornton's Answer to the 
various Objections raised against 
Vaccination, with Proofs of the Effi- 
cacy of the Cow Pock, intended prin- 
cipally for the Use of Families. 

By Mr. Andrews, the author of 
the Botanist’s Repository, and the 
Engravings of Heaths, in folio, in 
monthly numbers, an clegant work, 
on that extensive and distinguished 
tribe of plants, the Heaths, which 
are in such great request for the 
green-houses of the curious. It is 
called the Heathery, or a Mona- 
graph of ‘the Genus Erica; and 
each number contains six coloured 
engravings, with Latin and En- 
rlish Descriptions, Dissections, &c. 
Its size, which is 8vo, renders it an 
agreeable and convenient green- 
house companion, and leaves the 
splendid folio work entirely for the 
library, to which it is best adapted. 
The work will be continued till it 
comprises all the known species of 
Heaths. 

At the close of 1804, the following 
works were on the eve of publication 
or just publisbed : 

A new edition of Dr. Smith's His- 
tory of the Peloponnesian War, 
translated trom the Greek of Thucy- 
dides, with revisions; and a life and 
fine portrait of the tranlator. 

Mr. Parkins’s ‘four in America. 

A fourth edition of Mr. Nichol- 
son’s Introduction to Natural Phiio- 
sophy, with new chapters on che- 
mistry and galvanism, and additi- 
onal plates. 

A story, by Miss Edgeworth, enti- 
tled, The Modera Griselda. 

Mr. Keily’s third edition of his 
Treatise on BKook-keeping, with 
many valuable additions. 

By Mr. Delapond, who, during 
forty-five years of a life devoted tu 
naval service, frequently discharged 
the functions of deputy judge advo- 
cate to the fleet, a Treatise on Naval 
Courts Martial. ‘This treatise does 
not exhibit a mere recapitulation of 
forms and precedents; but, after 
enquiring into the oMgin of naval ju- 
dicial institutions, aspires to explain 
the py Inciples on which they are 
founded ; the laws and reguiauons 
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octavo volume, canno yut prove 


acceptable to naval officers in 
ral, among whom it has long been a 
desideratum. 

An extensive work representing 
the present fashionable household 
furniture and interior decorations, 
studied from antique cxamples, 
Kigyptian, Etruscan, Greek, and 
Koman, composed according to the 
present very 
taste of decorating the mansions of 


elegant and superb 


the principal nobility ; the classical 
stvle of which has been ‘some time 
prevalent in France, by G. Smith, 
upholder extraordinary to the prince 
of Wales. The first part, Contam 
ng fift plates, large quarto, is puo- 
lished. 
ed, showing the splendid decorations 
according to the original drawings. 

A new edition of Sir Thomas Fitz- 
osborne’s Letters, with a life of the 
author, the late W. Melmoth, Esq. 

The first Fasciculus of the British 
Conferva, by Dillwyn. 

By R. A. Riddell, a Picturesque 
View of the principal Mountains of 
the World, with their actual heights, 
from the authorities, and a 


Some copies wil be « olour- 


best 


and executed by himself. It ts ac- 
companied by a historical and pic- 
turesque account of mountains, their 
mineral and other productions, &c., 
by Mr. Joseph Wilson, of Lincoln’s- 
inn. The size of the engraving is 
4 feet by 5, and the scale ts ) 
inches to 22,000 feet. 

Mr. Lindley*s Account of a Voyage 
to Brazil. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND 


DISCOVERIES. 


USEFUL 


A new economical lamp applica- 
ble to domestic purposes, and which 
possesses the valuable property of 
effecting the perfect combustion of 
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common lamp-o, of hall the price 
of «vermaceti-oil, 90 as to yield a 
chearful, durable, and steady light, 
Without producing the least smoke 
Or siti Ih. 

All the 
ed in Windsor’s company tor pro- 
ducing light and heat by means of 
ignited gaz, On this plan a heuse 


, ! ! ‘ - 
ms te he neared na iWvnted vy 
yy 


shares have been engag- 


MmcAns 


of riz, p duced in a reimote part 
of the premise and concucted |} 
pipe tito tine rious rooms. Dh 
company propose in like manner to 
li if tt oO} i w hic le pari tle 
aA tlie rye i} ‘lit Hou C.OFr ably jstitoils 
busi ro by means Of raz, preserv- 
ed in reservoirs, and ignited at the 


} 


3 of thi pipes out ot whiuch 
1S tito the atmosphere. 

Mr. Jamison has 
uc, Whereby the 
keeper 


without ovuservation. 


invented a ma- 
error of a time- 
iscertained at sea 

‘The great 
purpose of this invention is to prove 
whet 
has varied from its 
Csreenwich any 
other place, the situation of which 
is known ; SO that the nav igator will 
have the same 


Wty ly 


r the chronometer of a watch 
riven rate at the 


observatory, or 


advantage of com- 
parison as he would have by a re- 
gulator on shore. 

The same George Jamison pro- 
poses to publish a work on the pro- 
gressive efforts of human ingenuity ; 
in Which will be described the pre- 
tensions and discoveries of the most 
admired mechanics of every age 
and country ; Intersp 
ricus anecdotes, and 
numerous plates. 

The Socicty for the Encourage- 
ment of Sunday Sclwols, since its es- 


rsed with cu- 


ilstrated with 


tablishment, has aflorded aid, either 
in bocks or money, to 2329 schools, 
containing 206,884 scholars; for 
whose they have distributed 
92,854 Speliing-books, 44,517 ‘Testa- 
ments, and 6,/01 Bibles; besides a 
sum of 4,122]. 14s. Sd. granted for 
the payment of such teachers in 
those schools as required pecuniary 
reward. 

Another new metal in crude pla- 
tina, has been discovered, to which 
there has been given the name of 


use, 
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rhodium. It is dissolved, together 
with the platina, in nitro-muriatic 
acid. From this solution, the platina 
being thrown down by sal-ammoniac, 
a plate of zine precipitates all the 
other metals except iron, ‘The 
black powder, thrown down by the 
zinc, 1s digested in very weak nitric 
The 
nitro. 
solution 
evaporated to 
very gentle heat; wash 
with alkohol, till the 

Ol colourless ; what 
w«la-muriat of 
Dissolve itin water; add 
it the black 
ler which 1s thus obtaimed, mix- 
ing it with bora ‘Lhe powder lyre 


white, and acquires a 


acid, to dissolve any copper, 
then dissolved in 
Mix the 


salt. 


whole 1s 
muriatic acid. 


with common 
cry ne »wY fl 

1é iain 
wikohol corn 
remams behind is a 
rhodiuon 
nauer Gl ZInc. He 


, 
Cyil 


| 
| 


' me- 
tallic lustre: in this 

rhodium. “Lhe S given in 
consequence ot the fine red solutions 
which it makes acids. It is 
intusible : its specific gravity is 1). 


It is not precipitated by 


tale it 18 pure 


name Wa 
with 


sal-ammo- 
niac, common salt, prussiat of potash, 
or hydro-sulphar it of ammonia. 

A tarmer at Warcot, in Yerk- 
shire, had, during the year 1804, 
seventy lambs trom twenty-four 
ewes; the lambs were all strong and 
healthy, and the increase 1S SUppos- 
ed to have arisen from having turn- 
ed the ewes into rape prior to flie 
ram being put among them. 

lL. Brown, of St. Ives, has invent- 
ed an implement for cleansing laud 
from every kind of weed. It wia 
be worked, by two, threc, or 
horses, and requires but a singk 
person to attend it, and that is the 
driver, as it will keep steady to its 
work by itself. 
BELS of horses, it w ill clean trom bis 
to eight acres each day. ‘he price 
of the machine, with wheels, twen- 
ty guineas; and, without wheels, 
sixteen guineas. 

The usual 
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By employing two 


process oi blasting 


rocks with gunpowder ts, after drill- 
ing a hole, and charging it with 
powder, to introduce a wire or small 
rod, to preserve a communication 
with the fuzce, and then to ram up 
the remainder of the hole with stone 
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pulverized by the operation of ram- 
ming it; after which, the wire is 
withdrawn, and the priming intro- 
duced. Instead of this tedious ope- 
ration, which is often attended with 
danger, the blasting my be effected 
by introducing a straw filled with 
fine gunpowder, and then filling the 
hole with sand.—Eafreriment : Mr. 
Jessop caused a hole, one inch and 
a half in diameter, and twelve 
inches deep, to be bored in a knotty 
piece of oak twenty inches in diame- 
ter ; he charged it with three inches 
of powder, and upon it was laid 
four inches of sand, which split the 
wood, with great violence, into six 
pieces. 

In consequence of the great exer- 
tions of Dr. Griesbach to present to 
the public the text of the Greek Tes- 
tament in the utmost state of purity 
which circumstances would admit, 
the duke of Grafton, for the accom- 
modation of his countrymen, libe- 
rally provided at his own expence 
the paper for a large number of 
impressions to be sent to England, 
with the view of furnishing, at a 
very reduced price, a_ sufficient 
number of copies for the general 
demand. ‘The first volume accord- 
ingly, containing the four gospels, 
was reprinted by Dr. Griesbach, 
with every considerable improve- 
ments: and whence the avidity with 
which it was received on the conti- 
nent, induced Mr. Goschen to re- 
print it, with all the improvements 
which the typographic art could 
confer; and, that no advantages 
might be wanted, he hath obtained 
from Dr. Griesbach to bestow on the 
edition his further revisicnal cares; 
so that for beauty and accuracy no 
book has ever issued from the press 
in a higher state of perfection. It 
is not, however, to be understood, 
that this edition is intended to su- 
persede the last, which is called, for 
the sake of distinction, the duke of 
Gratton’s, and the critical edition ; 
but is built upon it as its foundation, 
all the authorities for fixing the text 
being given only in that ; the second 
and concluding volume of which is 
to be published next year, when the 
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two volumes, to complete the more 
splendid one, will also make their 
appearance. It will be proper, 
however, to observe, in respect to 
this edition, that the work is not 
only printed with unexampled accu- 
racy and beauty, on the best paper, 
and adorned with exquisite engrav- 
ings, (which last we consider as a 
hors d’euvre) but presents, under 
the most simple method of estimat- 
ing their value, four sorts of various 
readings :—1. Those admitted into 
the text as of most validity. 2. Such 
as are nearly of equal authority 
placed in the margin, and distin- 
guished by the letter 2 3. Those 
which are of less value distinguish- 
ed by 7, and added in like manner 
as deserving consideration. 4. 
Others in themselves improbable, 
but preserved either because they 
had obtained the suffrages of critics, 
or were remarkable on some other 
account. Where a change of punc- 
tuation has been adopted, the in- 
Stance is marked by ¢; conjectured 
amendments are distinguished by an 
w#; and where the Elzevir or Wet- 
stein’s text is departed from the 
common reading is given below, and 
is distinguished by x, for xcs. It 
is to be noticed, that the types of 
this splendid work are entirely new. 
Their forms have been selected, by 
several distinguished scholars of 
Germany, from the manuscripts of 
most admired calligraphy, and are 
fixed upon as the standard of their 
future Greek types. 

On a small size, of the same 
formed letter, two volumes also of a 
new edition of Homer, containing 
the Iliad, under the care of the cele- 
brated professor Wolfe, has issued 
from the same press. The former 
edition of this poet, by the same 
critic, has proved how eminently he 
is qualified for such an undertaking ; 
and the text of the divine Greek 
has never yet appeared in so chaste 
and classical a taste. This work is 
exhibited on three papers, two of 
them embellished with ornamental 
engravings, and the third with the 
beautiful designs of Flaxman, in a 
size skilfuily reduced. 
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Mr. Goschen has undertaken to 
publish the Latin Classics at large. 
These will appear under the super- 
intendance of professor Ejichstadt 
and other eminent scholars with 
every advantage that a collation of 
manuscripts, an examination of 
commentaries, and every other aid 
can supply. These editions will be 
printed on paper of various sizes 
and excellence, for general accom- 
modation, and in particular for the 
use of schools. In this last point of 
view they will be particularly in- 
teresting, since nothing can be more 
discreditable than the school classics 
which are at present In use amongst 
us. From the parts already publish- 
ed of Cicero, &c., we may augur 
every thing in favour of Mr. Gos- 
chen’s undertaking; and we sin- 
cerely wish his remuneration may 
be fully equal to his merits. 

The remains of Fenelon, which 
were supposed to have been remov- 
ed, during the revolution, from the 
place where they were deposited in 
the cathedral of Cambray, have 
been found uninjured in his vault, 
which was not demolished with the 
rest of the church ; and a subscrip- 
tion will be opened for the purpose 
of erecting to the immortal author 
of Telemachus a monument worthy 
of him. 

The royal library in Copenha- 
gen, has lately received a considera- 
ble addition of Italian books, which 
were purchased by professor En- 
gelsloft, in Italy. The king has like- 
wise purchased for this library, the 
late Mr. Uidall’s fine collection of 
Greek and Latin classics, 

The French prefect on the left 
bank of the Rhine has, in conse- 
quence of instructions from the mi- 
nister of police, prohibited the im- 
portation of Hamburgh, Leyden, 
Aschaffenburgh, and Frankfort 
journals, and all foreign works, 
which from their title, &c. maybe 
suspected to interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of the French govern- 
ment. 

The Batavian Society of Sciences 
at Haarlem has offered a gold me- 
dal of thirty ducats for the best 
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solution of each of the following 
questions. What are the general 
principles of our knowledge of the 
nature of fire, relative to the pro- 
duction, propagation, and concen- 
tration of heat; and an acquaintance 
with which is necessary for ascer- 
taining the most advantageous mode 
of employing it, and of constructing, 
according to these principles, fire- 
places calculated to save fuel? 
What progress has the new system 
of chemistry made in the science of 
the human body? Has this pro- 
gress contributed to make us better 
acquainted with the causes of dis- 
eases? Has the new system of che- 
mistry extended our knowledge of 
the effects of medicines, both ancient 
and modern; and what advantages 
may be derived from that know- 
ledge, in the treatment of diseases ? 
What are the causes of the putre- 
faction which takes place in stagnant 
waters, and by what means may 
water be preserved from putrefac- 
tion °” 

A private individual of Peters- 
burg possesses one of the most anci- 
ent manuscripts that exists in the 
Russian language. It is of the year 
1066, is written on parchment, and 
embellished with very beautiful 
paintings in miniature, executed by 
Greek artists. It is a Lectionari- 
um, or Extract from the Gospels, 
for the use of the Greek church, and 
is 2 monument of the state of the arts 
in the eleventh century. 

The geographical dictionary of the 
Russian Empire, undertaken in 1801, 
at Moscow, by Maximus Witsch, 
and some other able geographers, 
has lately been resumed, and pro- 
mises descriptions equally curious 
and detailed, together with accurate 
maps of every part of that vast em- 
pire. 

An account of the Travels of the 
Russian Embassy to the Ottoman 
Porte, written by M. Reimers, has 
been printed at the expence of the 
government at Petersburg. It forms 
three quarto volumes, and is embel- 
lished with six beautiful views of 
Constantinople, a portrait of the 
present grand signior, and a map of 
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the coasts of Europe and Asia, 
adjacent to the Turkish metropolis. 
This work furnishes very accurate 
details, relative to the embassv; a 
description of the Russian and Tar- 
tarian provinces traversed by the 
ambassador and his suite ; new in- 
formation relative to Constantinople 
and its environs; the manners of 
the Turks; the navigation of the 
Black Sea; and other particulars 
equally interesting. 

The new planet, discovered by 
M. Harding, at Libenthal, has been 
named Juno. 

In a Séries of Historical Memoirs 
relative to the Cardinals of the Ca- 
tholic Church, lately published at 
Rome, by M. Lorenzo Cardella, the 
following statement is given of the 
cardinals furnished by each of the 
monastic orders: the benedictines, 
130 ; the franciscans, 50; the domi- 
nicans the same number; and the 
jesuits only 10. Of the French na- 
tion there have been 362, which 
number exceeds that of any other, 
excepting the Italian, which has al- 
ways furnished at least two-thirds, 

From the account which has been 
published of M. Gay Lussac’s second 
aerial excursion, at Paris, we are 
informed, that he ascended 21,600 
feet above the level of the sea ; that, 
at the height to which he attained, 
the magnetic power underwent no 
variation. The chemical proper- 
ties of the air, its weight excepted, 
remained the same, and the heat of 
the atmosphere diminished, as he 
ascended, very nearly in an arith- 
metical progression. 

The court of St. Petersburg has 
lately published a long edict, con- 
taining regulations with regard to 
the circulation of literary produc- 
tions of all sorts. Whatever relates 
to religion must, previously to pub- 
lication, be examined and approved 
by a censorship composed of mem- 
bers of the established church. Bo- 
naparte has issued the severest de- 
crees against the importation of all 
foreign journals. ‘The king of Swe- 
den has prohibited all French works 
and journals ; and the court of Spain 
has forbidden the circulation of Por- 


talis’s Discourse on the Conclusion 
of the Concordat, as being full of 
dangerous principles. 

A work is just published, in the 
Hungarian language, on the jurispru- 
dence of that kingdom ; it is entitled 
“ The Patriotic Code of Elias 
Geotsch.” The author is professor 
of the academy of Presburg. 

The elector of Bavaria has pur- 
chased for the university of Wurz- 
burg the Blankian cabinet of natural 
history, consisting of 28,000 speci- 
mens. ‘The library of the university 
has likewise been considerably en- 
riched with the books that belonged 
to many of the secularised monas- 
teries. 

The library of the academic insti- 
tution at Colmar, contains a manu- 
script, which by the character, ap- 
pears to have been written at the 
conclusion of the twelfth century. It 
appears under the simple form of a 
narrative, but itis rendered extreme- 
ly valuable, by the opinion that the 
author intended to give it a com- 
plete picture of his own times, 

In all the catholic academies of 
Hungary, and the hereditary states 
of the emperor of Germany, there 
have been appointed catechists, in 
order that the knowledge and prac- 
tice of religion may keep pace with 
other improvements. In the instruc- 
tions to the Germen catechists is 
the following paragraph: “ As the 
grounds of religion have been ques- 
tioned by philosophers, it is neces- 
sary that religious instruction in the 
academies should be founded upon 
authority and faith, and that what- 
ever may tend to sap this foundation, 
even critical and historical disquisi- 
tions concerning it, should be care- 
fully avoided.” 

Several scientific men have for- 
merly visited Salzburg and the Ty- 
rol, on mineralogical pursuits. Kar- 
sten, a German mineralogist of re- 
putation, has employed the last 
summer in examining the minerals 
of these mountainous countries; and 
the lovers of that science may ex- 
pect soon to have the result of his 
researches laid before them. Ano- 
ther scientific tour has been under- 
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taken by professor Wildenow, of 
Berlin, a botanist of considerable 
reputation. His route was through 
Vienna to ‘Trieste and Venice. 

Francois de Neufchateau, the ex- 
director, is preparing a work on 
agriculture. One part is already 
published, containing the results of 
experiments on the cultivation of 
carrots and parsnips by the plough. 

It is found, by M. Parmentier, 
that the best method of preserving 
eggs consists in plunging them, for 
two seconds, in boiling water; they 
may be then kept for many months, 
if deposited in a cool place, or in 
salt. 


= 
For the Literary Magazine. 
DUTIES OF EDITORS. 
To the Editor, Sc. 


I AM a warm well-wisher to 
your work, and am sorry that it 
does not seem to have attained a 
popularity and circulation quite as 
extensive as I think it merits. I 
have been casting about a good deal 
to divine the cause of this, and being 
unwilling to impute it to any defi- 
ciency, either of real merit in your- 
self, or of penetration or munifi- 
cence in the public, I am inclined to 
ascribe it to the neglect of certain 
arts, by which the respect and at- 
tention of the world is much more 
certainly won than by any solid ex- 
cellence. 

You seem not to know that the 
mob of readers are glad to have the 
labour of judging taken off their 
hands, that they are grateful to 
those who will take that trouble on 
themselves. Instead, therefore, of 
thrusting your prose and verse on 
their attention, just as it came to 
your’s, naked and without comment, 
you should always carefully seize 
the opportunity of delivering your 
own opinion of its merits, by way of 
preface or supplement. Your word 
will frequently be taken by those 


who read the piece itself, however 
adverse it may be to the sentence 
which their unaided judgment might 
pronounce upon it; and, of course, 
will be oracle to those, and they 
constitute the greatest number, who 
do not read the essay referred to. 
If you tell them the essay is highly 
ingenious, or the verse remarkably 
poetical, it is enough. They will 
not read, or, if they do read, they 
will not take the trouble of a cau- 
tious survey, because you have read 
and judged for them: and your 
essay or your poem will have all the 
merit, in their eyes, which you 
think proper to ascribe to it. 

You seem likewise ignorant that 
the world sets a great value upon 
every thing original. It is of no 
consequence that the reader has 
never before met with the dish you 
offer him; neither its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, nor its absolute novelty to 
him is any recommendation of a 
dish which has frequently been 
served up before. It must now be 
offered for the first time. 

You will probably insist upon the 
difficulty of obtaining original com- 
munications of real value; but this 
plea is a very feeble one, for you 
ought, by this time, to know that 
your purpose is equally answered, 
whether what you publish be really 
original, or be only supposed by 
your readers to be so. Nothing is 
more easy than to mislead the most 
wary and sagacious in this respect. 
The world of books has never been 
thoroughly explered by the most 
enterprising student, and it can 
hardly be imagined how very un- 
faithful and illusory the memory of 
the most indefatigable reader be- 
comes. ‘The more we read, ac- 
cording to the common observation, 
the more we forget; and the most 
noted passages, in the most noted 
books, may be frequently palmed 
upon the world as original, and 
either nobody detects the impos- 
ture, or the few that do so have no 
interest in making the detection 
equally public with the imposition. 

However innocent this kind of 























imposture may be, and beneficial to 
yourself and others, you, perhaps, 
may feel some scruples about em- 
ploving it. ‘These scruples are im- 
pertinent and groundless: but no- 
thing is more easy than to satisfy 
or silence them. You have only to 
forbear any direct or positive asser- 
tion respecting the performance ; 
divest it of the needless parade of 
references to author’s name, to 
volumes, and to pages; only give 
the reader leave to suppose it origi- 
nal, and the supposition, if he never 
met With it before, will be readily 
admitted. There are, indeed, a 
thousand modes by which the rea- 
der can be impressed with the belief 
that the page before him ne’er crav- 
ed the frress, and ne’er knew tyfie 
before, without loading your con- 
science with the expence of false- 
hood. A single equivocating epi- 
thet, or dexterous ambiguity, will 
frequently answer this purpose.— 
You may easily confound the trans- 
lator, and even the transcriber, of a 
piece with the author of it, and yet 
effectually preserve a_loop-hole, 
through which, when assailed by a 
knowing or malignant reader, you 
may seasonably escape. 

There is one thing, indeed, in 
which you are principally and par- 
ticularly deficient. You by no means 
pay sufficient regard to your corres- 
pondents. You think, perhaps, that 
you fully perform your duty to them 
by promptly publishing what you 
approve, or silently omitting what 
you condemn. But here you com- 
mit a double mistake. The first 
kind of correspondents think them- 
selves entitled to a particular note, 
expressing your gratitude and ad- 
miration ; or, at least, their vanity 
would be highly gratified by this 
particular notice, and you would 
thereby not only secure their gene- 
ral good-will, but you would afford 
a powerful stimulvs to new efiorts 
in your favour. In the second 
place, instead of passing over in 
silence those you disapprove and 
reject, you should eagerly seize the 
opportunity of displaying your wit, 
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if you have any, at their expence. 
Nothing diverts us more than sar- 
casms and contempts, ,;of which 
other people are the mark. It is 
true you insult and displease a man 
who never offended you, but who, 
on the contrary, has intended you a 
service ; but that is a trivial consi- 
deration. It is only ome of your 
readers whom you offend, while 
you entertain and edify all the rest. 
You likewise exalt the reputation 
of your critical sagacity in the gene- 
ral opinion, for the test of a critical 
judgment will always be placed in 
finding fault. You will impress us, 
too, with a notion that your letter- 
box is well supplied, and will lay 
new Claim to our gratitude, on ac- 
count of the judgment and labour 
you employ in selecting, from a vo- 
luminous and crowded store, the 
materials of our entertainment. 

You seem, likewise, to have over- 
looked one very obvious means of 
effecting this purpose. Your stupi- 
dity or scrupulosity prevents you 
from reflecting that to ¢his end an 
imaginary correspondent is just as 
useful as a real one. You forbear 
to notice the correspondents you 
really have, instead of adding to the 
list a multitude of handsome signa- 
tures, and giving us monthly an 
agreeable medley of compliment 
and sarcasm. You might thus en- 
hance your importance in what de- 
gree you pleased. By dealing out 
dark illusions, you would afford 
agreeable employment to the fancy, 
which delights to be puzzled ; which 
is never more zealously busy than 
in drawing out a hint to its full 
length ; clearing up a mystery; or 
translating an inuendo. In this way 
you might indulge yourself in a 
boundless liberty of speculation, and 
press into your service, without 
the possibility of detection, all the 
wits and sages of the nation. 

I hope this well-meant counsel 
may not be thrown away upon you, 
but that your ensuing numbers will 
manifest a thorough reformation in 
all these respects : and so I conclude. 

Your’s, N. W. 
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KOTAN HUSBANDRY. 


The following particulars are taken from 
a French translation of a German au- 
thor, who has filled a volume with 
economical reveries of the same kind. 
They are fanciful, but not destitute of 
some solidity, and may amuse those 
whom they do not instruct. 


HUSBANDRY, the most import- 
ant of all arts, has been reduced to 
very simple principles, and been 
brought within a very narrow com- 
pass, by this nation. There is no 
art susceptible of greater variety in 
its operations than this, and none in 
which the western nations have ac- 
tually adopied a greater number and 
diversity of modes. This obviously 
arises from the dispersed and un- 
connected situation of the cultivators, 
and from their stupidity and igno- 
rance. The learned and curious 
have laid out their wealth and their 
curiosity on different objects, and 
the art of extracting human subsist- 
ence from the earth has been treat- 
ed with contempt and negligence. 

There is no one circumstance, 
which strikes the sense of the stran- 
ger with a stronger sense of novelty, 
than the system and all the appen- 
dages of Kotan husbandry. A man, 
fresh from Europe, and somewhat 
familiar with the agriculture of his 
native country, and finding himself 
among a civilized nation, looks 
around him in expectation of meet- 
ing with the same objects, but al- 
most every object he meets with in- 
forms him that he has fallen among 
a new race of men. 

In the first place, he will notice 
with surprise the degree of unifor- 
mity which he will meet with. As 
he passes from district to district, 
and from province to province, he 
will naturally look for new subjects 
and modes of culture, but he will be 
disappointed. As he passes from 


‘one extremity of the empire to ano- 


ther, farms of similar dimensions, 
distributed and cultivated in the 
same manner, stocked in the same 


manner and degree, and with build- 
ings and tenants of the same fashion, 
will be every where found. I need 
not observe, that, in these respects, 
an absolute sameness prevails. Va- 
riety is the necessary attendant on 
all human affairs, and some differ- 
ences necessarily flow from soil and 
climate. Exclusive of these last, 
however, the variety confines itself 
within narrow limits, and is much 
less in districts a thousand miles 
from each other, than in German 
farms, within the same parish. 

As the country was hte = di- 
vided into numerous petty states, 
the modes of cultivating the earth 
were as diverse as possible; but 
since one of these states has gain- 
ed an absolute ascendancy over the 
rest, the whole mass, in all its mo- 
difications and ingredients, has 
been rapidly assimilating to the con- 
quering state. There is no circum- 
stance in which the ruling powers 
have more zealously laboured to pro- 
duce a uniformity, than in the culti- 
vation of the earth. They seem to 
have thought that one mode of hus- 
bandry was more beneficial than any 
other, and that the prosperity of the 
State eminently depended on the 
kind and quantity of provision which 
was drawn from the soil. Hence, 
having conceived the notion of a 
farm as it ought to be, they have 
bent their mightiest efforts to des- 
troying every other scheme of culti« 
vation, and establishing this in its 
stead. 

Their plan of husbandry, in its 
objects and operations, would no less 
surprise a stranger by its simpli- 
city, than by its extensive preva- 
lence. ‘The care of every husband- 
man has properly but one object, 
This is a root called beel. From 
this root is derived the whole vege- 
table food of the society, and with 
this are fed ali the domestic ani- 
mals. 

Instead of a great variety of 
grains, some of which are confined 
to man, and some to beasts, some to 
satisfy the cravings of the poor and. 
laborious, some to pamper the rich; 
instead of a great number of esculent 
























































and garden vegetables, the Kotan 
field and garden are acquainted 
with but one. As agriculture is 
entirely confined to this one plant, 
and as its culture and properties 
are universally known, it will be 
proper to enter into some particu- 
lars respecting it. The food of 
the nation being entirely drawn 
from this root, directly or indirectly ; 
it is necessary to be well acquainted 
with it. 

The beel is a species of potatoe 
or yam: It possesses, like that root, 
a smooth, thin skin; and several 
roots are connected with one stalk. 
Its shape, however, is more regular, 
inclining almost always to the oval. 

Its taste is much more lively, 
pungent, and saccharine than that of 
the potatoe. The pulp is of a yel- 
lowish hue, and all the preparations 
of this plant have a tincture of that 
kind. 

The size of the root, and the 
number belonging to one stalk, de- 
pend very much on the soil and cul- 
ture. The plant, in a poor soil and 
totally neglected, will produce two 
or three roots, the whole weight of 
which is equal to about eight ounces 
avoird.; whereas, if aided by ma- 
nure, plentifully watered, and fre- 
quently tilled and dressed, the pro- 
duct will be equal to ten pounds. 
The difference, therefore, which is 
made by human art, is as twenty to 
one. 

This is a hardy plant, and is a 
native of the soil, as a small kind is 
is found in desert places, which is 
found capable of being improved, by 
culture, into an equality with the 
largest and best; and the L«.t kinds, 
if wholly neglected, are found to de- 
generate into a resemblance to this 
wild one. 

It will grow in every soil which 
is not exceedingly bad. It will flou- 
rish most in the blackest and rich- 
est, but will grow wherever there is 
a small proportion of productive 
particles: the product being in pro- 
portion to the goodness of the soil, 
and the labour, nmanure, and especi- 
ally the watering bestowed upon it. 

t iscommonly planted in squares, 
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whose sides are sixteen inches. The 
seed consists of a small root of the 
previous harvest. The ground is 
prepared for it, by being well bro- 
ken up by a hoe, and the dung of 
cattle is put into the hole which re- 
ceives the seed. It is then covered 
up, four or five inches deep. 

The subsequent duty of the hus- 
bandmen merely consists in loosen. 
ing the earth, in the intervals, extir- 
pating all weeds, and in supplying 
the ground with water. The thriv- 
ing of the plant depends more upon 
the use of the hoe than on any other 
circumstance. It is hardly possible 
to give it too much hoeing. It is 
well known that a single pl: ant, care- 
fully hoed every day, during the 
whole period of its growth, will pro- 
duce twenty pounds of roots, pro- 
vided some manure, and seasonable 
irrigation in dry weather, be like- 
wise used. 

The water may be frequently 
given, but sparingly. It must not 
be overflowed with water, but only 
sprinkled, and the oftener this is 
done, not exceeding once in twenty- 
four hours, in dry weather, the more 
flourishing is the plant. 

This degree of attention it is not 
possible to pay where the fields are 
large, and the hands few ; and yet 
if one plant, fully tended, will pro- 
duce as much as ten or twenty, at- 
tended with less assiduity, it is evi- 
dent that, if the labour be in both 
cases equal, the first case is prefer- 
able to the latter, since ground is 
saved in the same proportion that 
labour is expended. 

To this plant their whole hus- 
bandry, as to edibles, is confined. 
The vegetable part of the food of 
man consists wholly in this, and this 
being the mere subsistence of their 
cattle, it supplies them likewise, in- 
directly, with all their meat, milk, 
butter, and cheese. Beel espree, 
or beel-planting, is, therefore, ano- 
ther name for agriculture or farm- 
ing. 

A small, but stout, well-looking 
species of the bovine genus is the 
only cattle which is known. Instead 
of that variety with which I was 






















































, clay, and their refuse is carefully 
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accustomed at home, of sheep, goats, 
hogs, and kine, the iatter is the only 
one that makes its appearance.— 
Those who, know the value of the 
hog and the sheep, the former of 
which supplies a solid and beneficial 
nutriment, at a very smail expence 
in the maintenance, and the latter 
affords at the same time milk, meat, 
leather, and hair for clothes, will 
censure the Kotans for confining 
their whole attention to a single spe- 
cies of domestic animals. 

They are no stranger to the hog 
and sheep, which are in common 
use in the neighbouring regions, nor 
does any superstition appear to ope- 
rate against them. Their own opi- 
nion is in in favour of the use of 
kine, in consequence of which all 
other domestic quadrupeds are to- 
tally unknown among them, except 
by description. 

They never mutilate their cattle. 
Those only among the males who 
are requisite to continue the species 
are permitted to grow up to matu- 
rity. The rest are, at an early age, 
consigned to the butcher. 

Cows are maintained for the sake 
of their milk. After five years old, 
they are deemed unfit for this ser- 
vice, and are killed. Their flesh is 
firm and well tasted beef, nor is 
there any thing remarkably peculiar 
to the breed. They afford plenty of 
milk, which is manufactured into 
cheese and butter. 

Their colour is by no means uni- 
form. A pure white is most com- 
mon, but a dusky red, growing gra- 
dually dark towards the extremities, 
is not uncommon. I never met 
with any of a dappled, motley, or 
brindled hue. 

In the management of cattle, 
every thing is marked with an or- 
der and nicety not elsewhere to be 
seen. Their cattle do not subsist 
by pasture or grass, but are fed en- 
tirely on beel. They remain all the 
year round in pens or yards, Their 
bodies are kept perfectly clean by 
washing and brushing. ‘Their pens 
are paved or floored with well burnt 
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removedevery day. All the neces- 
sary accommodations are adjusted 
and arranged with the utmost order 
and harmony. When I first saw a 
cow-pen, I could not conceal my as- 
tonishment at the cleanliness and 
even elegance of every object. The 
animals themselves were as sleek as 
a well dressed horse, and habit had 
made them as docile as dogs. They 
implicitly obeyed the voice of their 
keeper and milker, and moved to 
and fro, and took particular attitudes 
or stations, without reluctance or 
delay. 

A cow of full age and health re- 
quires a daily supply of thirty-five 
pounds of beel. If boiled, a less 
quantity will suffice. This food ap- 
pears to be in the highest degree 
congenial witht their nature. They 
eat it with never-failing relish, and 
their milk flows with little difference 
as to quantity throughout the year. 
They are plump and round, and af- 
ford the most delightful examples of 
meek, placid faces. 

Indeed, when we reflect upon the 
life which the Kotan cow and bull 
lead, we see in what an eminent de- 
gree man is capable_of being the be- 
nefactor of the lower animals. We 
likewise see that benevolence and 
interest inculcate the same lesson, 
since the happier the cow is made, 
the more advantageous is she to her 
benefactor. 

In the first place, their existence 
is absolutely void of all toil and care. 
They are not employed either in 
draft or burthen. To supply milk 
and continue their race, both of 
which are mere pleasures to them, 
are all that is required of them. In 
return for this, plenty of the most 
delicious food is given them ; chrys- 
tal springs continually flow to their 
lips ; a shelter is provided for them 
against adverse elements; their 
persons are cleansed and purified ; 
and their treatment is invariably 
gentle and soothing. From the fear 
of death, that copious source of mi- 
sery, their limited faculties secure 
them ; and death, which must come, 
is inflicted in the easiest and quick- 
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estmanner. A sharp instrument is 
struck into their spine, which ends 
their existence in an instant. 

There is some difference in their 
condition, according to the temper, 
knowledge, and wealth of the pro- 
prietor, but there is now a very 
great uniformity, in all these res- 
pects, throughout the kingdom, and 
the cow that fares worst may still 
be said to enjoy a terrestrial para- 
dise. 

A very small portion of the milk 
is consumed in its natural state. It 
is made into cheese and butter, and 
the residue composes the liquid part 
of their food. Their cheese is form- 
ed into various shapes, sometimes 
fanciful and imitative; but each 
mass is always so modelled as to 
weigh about ten pounds. ‘This is 
sent to market in bamboo baskets. 

The colour of this cheese is a 
bright orange. It is generally dry 
and firm, and becomes harder by 
age. It is so hard, before it is 
eaten, as to endure being ground in- 
to powder, and in this state it always 
comes upon table. 

Their butter, the greater part of 
it, is consumc 4d at a distance from 
the place where it is made, and after 
being kept for some time. It is 
consequently seasoned with salt, and 
formed into masses of ten pounds. 

This cheese and butter are gene- 
rally equal to the best which I ever 
tasted. ‘They are better in some 
districts than in others, but the foo 
of the cows being the same in all 
cases, the products are sufficiently 
alike. There is in their miik, 
cheese, and butter a peculiar fla- 
vour, arising from the use of beel. 
At first, this property displeased 
my palate, merely because I was 
unused to it. In a little time, I be- 
gan to relish it extremely, and Sax- 
on butter is now insipid to;my taste. 

In their dairies, running water is 
deemed indispensable. ‘Their ves- 
sels are formed of bamboo. Their 
churn is a hollow cylinder of this 
wood, in which there is a turning 
axis, with dashers affixed to it. 
This axis, when the power is at 
hand, is turned by a jet of water. 
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A Kotan de ‘Ary is a circular space, 
built round with apartments, suited 
to the various purposes of making 
and preserving milk, butter, and 
cheese, In the centre is a court in 
which the cattle are folded, and 
which contains all the necessary 
means for feeding, watering, and 
sheltering them. 

No instrument of tillage is more 
familiar to us than the plough, and 
the great business of the ox and the 
horse is to drag it over the ground. 
The use of the plough has been sug- 
gested by the need there was of 
economizing labour; and it is so 
obvious an expedient, that no con- 
trivance is more ancient and gene- 
ral than this. In Kotan, however, 
the inquisitive traveller looks in 
vain for a plough. The only instru- 
ments of tillage are the hand and 
the hoe. The preparation of the 
soil for beel, the planting, the weed- 
ing, and the taking up, when ma- 
ture, are all performed by one in- 
strument, which I call the hoe, be- 
cause it is used oftener as a hoe 
than as a spade, though it is so ad- 
apted to the handle as to be screwed 
on in different ways, and to serve 
either purpose, as occasicn requires, 

The want of the plough appeared 
to me a very manifest defect in their 
system. The plough performs the 
work of a great number of spades, 
in a shorter time, and sometimes in 
a more effectual manner. Hence, 
as there is no business more Cone 
stantly and generally followed than 
that of tilling the ground, no inven- 
tion has done more towards lighten- 
ing the most necessary of human 
labours. 

Finding the use of the hoe or 
spade universal, I imagined that I 
had a fine opportunity of improving 
their art, and took a great deal of 
pains, on many occasions, to show 
the great superiority of the plough. 
I was never eloquent enough, how- 
ever, to make a convert of any who 
was worth convincing. Their pre- 
judices as easily found arguments 
ugainst the plough, as those of Eu- 
ropean farmers would find them 
against the exclusive use of the 
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spade. Every particular in our 
management was such as to shock 
their established habits. The mu- 
tilation of cattle, the devoting of an 
animal, so sacred as this is in their 
eyes, to so toilsome a drudgery, 
were the first ideas that always oc- 
curred to their imagination. They 
likewise denied that the use of the 
plough occasioned any saving of la- 
bour. The oxen put into the yoke 
were to be maintained in health and 
vigour, and the most moderate cal- 
culation always makes the subsist- 
ence of a cow or ox equal to the 
quantity of food consumed by twelve 
men. The question, therefore, ne- 
cessarily occurred, whether the 
strength of two oxen was equal to 
that of twenty-four men. 

All nice comparisons, however, 
between the maintenance and la- 
bour of men and oxen were pre- 
cluded by the notion that the tho- 
rough cultivation of the hoe could 
not be effected by any other instru- 
ment, and that the present state of 
population and tillage did no more 
than furnish wholesome and agree- 
able employment to that class who 
cultivated the ground: more com- 
pendious modes are thought perni- 
cious, inasmuch as they would oc- 
casion idleness in those who are at 
present employed in no greater de- 
gree than is wholesome and agree- 
able. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
ANECDOTE. 


IN a book printed at Bourdeaux, 
and composed to exalt the merit of 
one set of monks, St. Peter is sup- 
posed to ask of St. Michael, “ Who 
is it that knocks at the door ?” The 
answer is, * A carmelite.” “ A 
carmelite !” repeats St. Peter, pce- 
vishly, “a carmelite! I think we 
have none at the gate of heaven but 
carinelites, from morning to night. 
Well, he must stay; 1 shall not 
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open the gate till there is a dozen 
together of them.” 


}— 
For the Literary Magazine. 
LONDON MANNERS. 


FEW circumstances more strongs 
ly illustrate the present state of Lon- 
don manners than the mode on 
which gambling is conducted. About 
five years ago, a keeper of a gam- 
bling-house became bankrupt. Af- 
ter having cleared himself of all 
incumbrances by a statute, he im- 
mediately opened a_ subscription 
gambling-house in Bond-street, on 
a larger scale than ever, which 
in a few weeks obtained not less 
than four hundred subscribers, at 
twelve guineas per annum each, 
making an aggregate rental of up- 
wards of five thousand pounds a-year 
for him to subsist upon, indepen- 
dently of half-a-guinea a night, in 
addition, from every person who 
touches a die or card. Much bu- 
siness has since been performed in 
this elegant circle of accomplished 
life. Several of the associates had 
no great reason to bless the luck 
that has attended them:: yet, in 
every successive year, the business 
considerably increased. Lord B—h 
was unfortunate enough, in a single 
night, to lose not less than one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand founds, 
and hereby to render himself a beg- 
gar for life, or rather, perhaps, to 
establish himself as a gambler by 
profession, 


}—— ———_] 
For the Literary Magazine. 
MEDICAL ADVICK. 


WE sometimes meet, among an- 
cient authors, with advice, in giving 
which it is doubtful whether they 
were in jest or earnest. This doubt 
can hardly fail of being entertained, 
when the substance of the counsel is 
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considered, though other circum- 
stances fully convince us that they 
were serious. The following pas- 
sage, for example, occurs in the 
\ritings of Hippocrates : 

“ In a fracture of the thigh,” says 
this renowned sage, “ the extension 
ought to be particularly great, the 
muscles being so strong, that, not- 
withstanding the bandages, their 
contraction is apt to shorten the 
limb. This is a deformity so de- 
plorable, that when there is reason 
to apprehend it, I advise the patient 
to suffer the other thigh to be broken 
also, to have them both of one 
length.” 


== 
For the Literary Magazine. 
DEAN SWIFT. 


SHAKESPEARE and dean Swift 
are surely memorable instances of 
the extravagance to which fashion 
will sometimes carry our veneration 
for particular writers. The merit 
of performances in relation to these 
writers is never considered. ‘The 
only question is, whether the scrap 
belongs to them or not. If it be 
certainly their production, it is im- 
mediately admitted to a participa- 
tion of their divine honours. 

There was lately an attempt to 
take advantage of this popular su- 
perstition by palming upon Shake- 
speare an antiquated tragedy called 
Vortigern. ‘The greatest abilities 
were immediately called into full 
action, not to ascertain the merit of 
the work, and to admit its claim to 
notice and regard, in proportion to 
its merit. No. ‘This seems not to 
have occupied the attention of the 
mob of critics a moment. Their 
sole enquiry was whether it was 
Shakespeare’s or not. Had it proved 
to be his, it would instantly have 
been multiplied ten thousand fold ; 
all the splendour of painting, paper, 
and typography would have been 
lavished upon it; and the subtlest 
wit and most laborious erudition 
would have thought themselves lau- 


ADVICE, 


dably engaged in explaining its 
puns, illustrating its quibbles, and 
unveiling its obscenities. 

Thus have many ingenicus peo- 
ple been employed, during the 
Jast century, In raking together eve- 
ry thing written by dean Swift. 
Nonsense, malignity, and filthiness, 
that would have eternally disgraced 
a living writer, derive a value 
from having flowed from the pen of 
Swift, and are carefully inserted in 
the splendid and costly editions of 
his works which are continually 
issuing from the press. 

‘That the dean was a blind fanatic 
may be proved, if proof were want- 
ing, from the terms of high and 
fulsome panegyric of which he 
speaks of the Memoirs of a Captain 
Chreighton, a Scottish officer of 
dragoons, employed by the detesta- 
ble ministry of Charles II, to disco- 
ver and seize presbyterian preach- 
ers among the Highlands. The 
dean extols this wretched tool of 
persecution as another Philip de 
Comines. 

The first exploit this hero boasts 
was the seizing, with a party of sol- 
diers, one Stobow, a poor non-con 
teacher, and the leading him to 
almost certain death, although his 
daughter offered him a hundred dol- 
lars to let her parent escape. He 
then tells his readers how he and his 
comrades lived plentifully a whole 
year on a contribution raised to re- 
cover a horse, which they had lite- 
rally stolen from a lady who attend- 
ed a conventicle. Soon after, our 
Philip de Comines, at the head of 
twelve dragoons, took a very cele- 
brated preacher, and brought him 
to the gallows. He now believed 
himself such a favourite of heaven, 
that he had revelation after revela- 
tion by dreams, and impressions on 
his mind, to tell him the hiding- 
places of the poor, persecuted 
Scotsmen, who were certainly by 
no means greater fanatics than him- 
self. These he loads with all the 
scurrility of a drunken trooper : 
they are * rogues, rascals, rebels,” 
&c. He “ rakes hell” to find a 
soldier that can mimic their clergy- 
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men ; in short, the whole work, re- 
commended enthusiastically by the 
dean of St. Patrick’s, is the most 
lea 

extraordinary instance of biind fa- 
naticism, both in the writer and in 
the encomiast, that any age ever 
produced. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
USE OF ASTRONOMY. 


THERE are few pursuits which 
have less practical connection with 
the common offices and avocations 
of human life than astronomy. It 
seems impossible to bring into do- 
mestic application the most profound 
or various knowledge of the heavens. 
One of the greatest efforts of astro- 
nomical sagacity is the discovery of 
a new planet ; but though the exist- 

nce of a planet be of the greatest 
importance in the scheme of the 
universe, the discovery of its exist- 
ence seems altogether useless to the 
regulation of our own private af- 
fairs, either as goers to market, as 
superintendants of the kitchen, or as 
presidents of the parlour. 

The ancients have left us a good 
story of Thales of Miletus, by which 
the insufficency of these celestial 
speculations to save us from the 
most common mischances of life is 
familiarly illustrated. 

A girl, of dubious character, see- 
ing him gazing at the heavens, as he 
walked along, and perhaps piqued 
at his not casting an eye at her at- 
tractions, put a stool in his path, 
over which he tumbled and broke 
his shins. The excuse she made 
was, that she meant to teach him to 
look at home, before he indulged 
himself in star-gazing. 


For the Literary Magazine. 
SERIOUS PARODY. 


LABORIOUS dulness, in modern 
times, has never been more indcfa- 


tigably employed than in writing 
Latin verses. ‘These compositions 
are, in general, a sort of mosaic, in 
which innemerable fragments ar 
put together, so as to form a whole, 
entirely different from those evéires, 
of which these fragments originally 
contributed to the formation. 

But one of the principal freaks of 
dulness, and, it must be owned, one 
or the most amusing and least dull 
ot her freaks consists in parody. Of 


Jacetious parody there are numerous 


examples, and there are not want- 
ing mstances of sertows parody.— 
Thus the Iliad and the Aineid have 
been, more than once, by an ingeni- 
ous and elaborate process of sudstt- 
tution, converted into histories of 
our Saviour’s life and death. 

What dulness has often attempt- 
ed, genius, allied with patience, has 
sometimes not disdained. One of 
the most extraordinary specimens 
of serious parody is the production 
of a learned professor in a Saxon 
university, who has, with infinite 
labour, transformed the odes and 
epodes of Horace into pious hymns, 
preserving the original measure, 
and, as far as possible, the words of 
the Roman poet. The classical 
reader will, at one glance, compre- 
hend the amazing difficulties which 
such a parodist must undergo, and 
will be surprised to find these he- 
teredox productions not. wanting in 
pure Latinity; however, that he 
may judge for himself, a specimen 
or two we will give him. 


Ad Pyrrham. Ode V. Lib. I. 
Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
Perfusus liquidis urget odoribus 
Grato, Pyrrha, sub antro? 

Cui flavam religas comam 
Simplex munditiis? &c., &c. 


Ad Mariam Deiparam. Parodia V. 


Lib. I. 


Quis foeno recubans, in gracili tenes 
Inuexus teneris te, pia, fasciis 
Blandus, Virgo, puellus? 

Cui primos adhibes cibos. 

Dives munditiis? &c., &c. 
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In Fuliam Barinem. Ode 8, Lib. 2. 


Ulla si juris tibi pejerati 

Pena, Barine, nocuisset unquam, 

Dente si nigro fieres, vel uno 
Turpior unqut. 

Crederem—Sed tu simul obligasti 

Perfidum votis caput, enitescis 

Pulchrior multo, juvenumque prodis 
Publica cura, &c., &e., &c. 


Tiporpavnrie Christi ad Peccatorem. 

Parodia 9. Lib. 2. 

Ula si juris tibi pejerati 

Culpa, peccator, doluisset unquam 

Mente, si tantum fieres vel una 
Tristior hora 

Plauderem—Sed tu, simul obligasti 

Perfidum votis caput, ingemiscis 

Ob scelus nunquam, scelerumque prodis 
Publicus autor, &c , &c., &c. 


In Bacchum. Ode 23. Lié. 3. 


Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui 
Plenum, Que in nemora, aut quod agor 
In specus, 
Velox mente nova; quibus 
Antris, egregie Czxsaris audiar 
Aternum meditans decus 
Stellis inserere & consilio Jovis, &e. 


Parodia 23. Lib 3. Ad Christum. 


Quo me, Christe, feram mali 
Plenum, Qu in nemora, aut quos fu- 
giam in specus, 
Pressus mole gravi? Quibus 
Antris, ob maculamecriminis occultar 
#ternam meditans facem 
Infernum effugere, et simplicium Sty- 


gis, &c. 


These samples will suffice. They 
are certainly remarkabie proofs of 
human ingenuity ; and as they have 
merit independent of their proto- 
type, it is but justice to assign them 
the additional, though less honoura- 
ble praise, to which they are entitled 
2s parodies. 

Buchanan’s version of the Psalms, 
into Horatian language and metre, 
is the most extraordinary effort of 
genius and learning, in this way, 
with which the world is acquainted. 
The task which the poet assigned 
to himself consisted, first, in giving 
a christian form to the topics and 
pllusions of the royal psalmist ; and, 





PARODY. 





secondly, in adapting the language, 
imagery, and taste of Roman lyric 
poetry to christian topics and allu- 
sions. This arduous task he has 
performed with illustrious success ; 
and what renders this success still 
more wonderful, is the situation in 
which the undertaking was accom- 
plished. Buchanan fell, perhaps 
deservedly, under-.the suspicion of 
infidelity, and was condemned to 
make this version of the Psalms as 
a penance, by the Portuguese inqui- 
sition, in a dungeon at Lisbon. How 
strenuous, how well-stored must be 
the mind, who could execute such a 
task, with such success, in such cir- 
cumstances ! 

J confess I feel no small compla- 
cency for that pope of the last cen- 
tury, who, smitten with classical en- 
thusiasm, meditated, for a while, the 
introduction of Buchanan’s Psalms 
into religious worship. When we 
consider the sanctity ascribed by ca- 
tholics to the Latin language, by the 
scholar to true classical Latinity, 
and by all christians to the hymns 
of David, we shall see the powerful 
recommendations which such a 
scheme possessed. ‘The scheme, in- 
deed, as soon as it was conceived, 
was abandoned as impracticable and 
chimerical, but the greater is the 


pity. 


| ———— 
For the Literary Magazine. 
CRITICISM. 


The Guilt, Folly, and Sources of 
Sutcide : two discourses, fircach- 
ed in the city of New York, Fe- 
bruary, 1805. By Samuel Miller, 
D. D., one of the pastors of the 
united piresbyterian churches in 
said city. New York: 7. & J. 
Swords. 1805. 


THE author builds the reasonmgs 
and exhortations of these pages on 
the well-known counsel given to Job 
by his wife. After some judicious 
remarks on the conduct and charac- 
ter of Job, he proceeds to define the 
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crime of suicide, in a much larger 
sense than is commonly assigned to 
it, and in such a sense as will greatly 
extend the application and utility of 
the lessons which these discourses 
convey. 

«« By suicide is meant,” says Dr. 
Miller, “ not merely self-murder by 
immediate violence, but also the 
destruction of our own life by wan- 
ton exposure to violence from others, 
or by any indirect means. “he 
duellist is guilty of this crime. He 
who commits a felony with the ex- 
press view of being put to death by 
the hand of public justice, is also 
guilty of it; and, in general, every 
one who, voluntarily and without 
ne cessity, places himself in the way 
of danger. There are occasions, 
indeed, on which it is the duty of 
men to put their lives in jeopardy, 
and even resolutely to sacrifice them. 
The case of martyrdom is one in- 
stance of such duty, and the case of 
just and necessary war is another. 
But it is possible, in either of these 
cases, to court death foolishly and 
wickedly. We are bound to use all 
lawful means to preserve our own 
lives; and, therefore, he who, in 
any case whatever, destroys his life, 
or who permits it to be destroyed, 
when he is able, without denying 
the truth, or abandoning duty, to 
save it, is chargeable with the whole 
guilt belonging to the crime which 
we are about to consider.” 

To those who may imagine that 
the rarity of suicide makes it an un- 
suitable theme for public and pulpit 
admonition, he addresses himself in 
the following earnest and cogent 
manner : 

“ Brethren, be not deceived !— 
Every individual who hears me has 
an interest in this subject. Who 
can foresee the situations in which 
he may hereafter be placed, or 
the temptations by which he may 
hereafter be assailed’ Or who 
can tell how soon the conduct 
of a near relative, or of a valued 
friend, may bring the subject home, 
with the deepest interest, to his bo- 
som?’ It is probable, that the most 
ef those who have fullen into this de- 


plorable sin, were once as ready as 
any of my present hearers can now 
be, to think and to say, What, is 
thy servant a dog that he should de 
this thing? In truth, it becomes 
depraved creatures, with regard te 
every sin, to be humble and watch. 
ful ; for there is no sin into which 
they may not fall, if forsaken by res 
straining grace.” 

In the first of these discourses, 
the orator dwells upon the guilt and 
folly of suicide ; in the second, he 
enumerates and explains the causes 
from which this crime usually pro- 
ceeds. In proving the guilt of sui- 
cide, he advances the customary 
arguments, drawn from the sub- 
mission due from man to the will of 
his creator ; from the force and au- 
thority of the principle of self-pre- 
servation; and from the duty of 
the individual to society. On all 
these topics the author reasons in a 
manner plain, serious, and remark- 
ably cogent. Most of these reason- 
ings are chiefly adapted to influence 
our judgments of the suicide, and 
thus indirectly and remotely to re- 
gulate our own conduct, by previ- 
ously persuading us of the guilt and 
folly of se/f-murder: but we cannot 
forbear quoting the following pas- 
sages, because they most eloquently 
and persuasively address the reason 
and feelings of desperate men, and 
are calculated eminently to influ- 
ence the victim in the critical hour. 

“ Say, miserable man! who art 
contemplating the crime of self- 
murder, hast thou no farent, the 
evening of whose days, by this 
crime, would be embittered, or 
whose gray hairs would be brought 
down with sorrow to the grave? 
Hast thou no amiable fariner of 
thy life, who would be precipitated 
by this step into the deepest afflic- 
tion? Hast thou no tender babes, 
who by thy desertion would be left 
re ae and exposed to all the 

dangers of an unpitying world? 
Hast thou no brethren or sisters to 
share in the grief and the disgrace 
of thine unworthy conduct? Are 
there no friends who love thee, whe 
would weep over thy folly and sin, 
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and feel themselves wounded by thy 
fall? In short, would the execution 
of thy wicked purpose disturb the 
peace of no family ? defraud no cre- 
ditor? plunge no friend into diffi- 
culty ? rob no fellow creature of ad- 
vantage or enjoyment? Ah! if the 
evil terminated in thine own person, 
though still a crime, it would be 
comparatively small. But the con- 
sequences of such a step would pro- 
bably extend beyond thy conception, 
and last longer than thy memory. 
Stay then, guilty man! stay thy 
murderous hand! Extinguish not 
the happiness and the hopes of a 
family, it may be, of many families ! 
Forbear, O forbear to inflict wounds 
which no time can heal, and which 
may tempt survivors to wish that 
thou hadst never been born ! 

“ Let no one say, that he is useless 
in the world; that his life is of no 
value, either to his relatives, or to 
mankind; and, therefore, that he 
does no injury by taking it away. 
If any man be really useless, it is his 
disgrace and his sin ; and to think 
of justifying one crime by pleading 
that he has committed a previous 
one, is as wretched logic as it is 
detestable morality. But the degree 
of our usefulness in society is a ques- 
tion concerning which, as we are 
not competent to judge, so we are 
not at liberty to decide for ourselves. 
The victim of depression and me- 
jancholy may sometimes think him- 
self an unprofitable member of the 
community, a mere cumderer of the 
ground, when his services are real- 
ly substantial and important. And 
even admitting that he is, at pre- 
sent, so-afflicted, so infirm, so vici- 
ous, so degraded, or so unfavourably 
situated In any respect, as to be 
entirely useless, has he lost every 
capacity of being otherwise in time 
to come? Or, if this ony be 
now lost, is every possiblility of re- 
covering it certainly precluded ? 
May not his infirmities be hereaf- 
ter removed! the clouds which 
hang over him be dissipated? his 
vices be repented of and abandon- 
ed? his reputation be restored ? and 
his means of usefulness become, if 
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not great and extensive, at least 
important in a moderate sphere? If 
these things be duly considered, it 
will be manifest that there is not an 
individual breathing who can, with 
propriety, plead in defence of des- 
pair and suicide, that he is useless ; 
as there is certainly no individual, 
on this side the grave, whose life 
either zs not, or might not be, of 
some value to mankind.” 

In the same forcible and persua- 
sive strain he afterwards proceeds: 

“ Let us go to yonder victim of 
impatience and despair, who wan- 
ders silent, melancholy, and alone, 
meditating the termination of his 
sorrows by the pistol, or the poison- 
ous draught ; let us approach, and 
inquire why he is disgusted with 
life? You are embarrassed in your 
circumstances; you have been rob- 
bed of your property by fraud, or by 
other disastrous occurrences; you 
have been precipitated from the 
height of affluence to the most ab- 
ject poverty; you cannot dig, to 
beg you are ashamed, and therefore 
resolve to fly from life. But, before 
you take this dreadful and irrevo- 
cable step, pause a moment, and 
answer me the following questions: 
Is a large portion of property indis- 
pensably necessary to happiness? 
Have not thousands been contented 
and happy with as small a pittance 
as that which you yet possess? 
Nay, have not some found more 
real enjoyment after being thus 
reduced, than they found in the days 
of their affluence and prosperity ? 
Was not the Saviour of the world, 
when he sojourned upon the earth, 
without a filace where to lay his 
head? And has he not, by his ex- 
ample, made poverty and sufferings 
honourable? Besides, though you 
are now in straitened circumstances, 
may not a kind Providence hereaf- 
ter smile upon you, and reward 
your industry with comfort and 
plenty? Who can tell but that, 
like Jod, your latter end, in this 
respect, may be more blessed than 
your beginning? But even sup- 
posing the worst; will you destroy 
a life on which so much depends, 
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for the sake of treasures which are 
transient and unsatisfying; for a 
little glittering dust which perishes 
in the using; “ for so much trash 
as may be grasped thus?” Misera- 
ble estimate! ignoble alternative ! 
Live! and exhibit the sublime, the 
edifying spectacle of one struggling 
with want, and yet holding fast his 
integrity. 

“ If we inquire of another, we 
shall find that he is hurried on to 
despair by the prospect of disgrace. 
He has, perhaps, been betrayed into 
infamous crimes, or led, less crimi- 
nally, into circumstances which, he 
fears, have destroyed his reputation, 
and he cannot think of surviving his 
character. But, alas! deluded man! 
are you so thoughtless as not to per- 
ceive that your calculation is as false 
as the design which you harbour is 
criminal: If you are now in dis- 
grace, what advantage will you gain 
by hiding yourself in the grave? 
Certainly none. On the contrarv, 
you will aggravate instead of dimi- 
nishing the evil, because you will 
seal yourself up under eternal infa- 
my, and cut off all hope of regaining 
public esteem. Rather live, and, by 
by a course of worthy actions, en- 
deavour to retrieve your character. 
Live! and testify, by your future 
conduct, that you are neither irre- 
claimable nor unprincipled. 

“ A third is, perhaps, afflicted 
with a tormenting, or, apparently, 
an incurable disease. He prefers 
death to a life of torture, and there- 
fore determines not to wait for his 
regular dismission from suffering. 
‘To such a one I would say, No man 
can certainly tell whether a disease 
which he thinks incurable may not 
afterwards be found to admit of 
some remedy, or, at least, of some 
alleviation. Dark and dismal as 
your prospect now is, you may, like 
Job, be again restored to health and 
enjoyment ; or, if not perfectly res- 
tored, your burden may be rendered 
comparatively light and tolerable. 
But supposing that your case is 
hopeless, and that your whole life 
is destined to be a scene of suffer- 
ing, which is most becoming in a 





rational being, and especially in a 
christian, to bear suffering with 
firmness, or to fly from it by illicit 
and cowardly means? What is it 
that raises to such an elevation the 
character of the martyrs and other 
primitive sufferers for the Gospel ? 
What is it in their conduct which 
men of all habits and modes of think- 
ing admire, and which sometimes 
even “ extorts a trembling homage” 
from the blaspheming infidel! It is 
that divine magnanimity which de- 
liberately chose to suffer the most 
excruciating tortures rather than to 
escape from them by the sacrifice of 
principle, or by yielding to forbid- 
den demands. 

“ A fourth, it may be, will plead, 
that he has the certain prospect of 
an ignominious death, by the hand 
of public justice ;! or of a still more 
dreadful execution, by the dingering 
torments of savage foes ; and that 
he is, therefore, justifiable in dis- 
patching himself in a more private 
and easy manner. Such have been 
the reasonings and conduct of some 
renowned personages, whose con- 
duct on other occasions was more 
heroic, and more worthy of the ra- 
tional character. But the same 
reasoning which was employed in 
the case of painful and incurable 
disease applies equally to this case. 
No man can be absolutely certain 
that the death which he considers as 
inevitable will be realized. Divine 
Providence has frequently interfer- 
ed, in a most extraordinary manner, 
for the deliverance of those from 
whom all prospect of relief, from 
human sources, was cut off. But, 
setting this argument aside, who 
can tell what important ends the 
death which he fears is intended, 
by Infinite Wisdom, to answer both 
to himself and society ? Unreserved 
submission to the will of God is al- 
ways safe; while the smallest at- 
tempt to counteract this will is al- 
ways both criminal and dangerous. 
Had those celebrated heroes of old, 
who embraced a voluntary death, 
rather than fall into the hands of 
enemies, or die by public execution, 
consented to live, and meet the dis- 
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pensations of Providence with un- 
shaken fortitude, they would have 
displayed a more sublime heroism ; 
and none can tell how much they 
might have promoted the welfare 
and glory of their country. 

“ Another has been disappointed 
in Jove; and, in the first emotions 
of despondency, considers life as in- 
supportable. That tender passion 
which binds the sexes together, 
and lays the foundation of domesiic 
happiness, is despised by none but 
those who never felt it; is condemn- 
ed by none but those who renounce 
the authority of God, and are ene- 
mies of human happiness. But 
while this passicn is allowed to be 
most important, and, when properly 
regulated, most laudable, yet let us 
not imagine, like those who borrow 
their principles of morality from the 
stage, or from novels, that love is 
the main business of life, and the 
attainment of its wishes all that is 
worth living for. There are consi- 
derations which should be regarded 
as paramount to every thing of this 
kind. There may be, and there 
doubtless frequently is, in this res- 
pect, an idolatry as criminal as it is 
unworthy the rational character. 


But allowing to each case of disap- 


pointed attachment all that impor- 
tance which the subject of it may 
require, how many considerations 
immediately present themselves 
which should induce the sufferer to 
lay aside despondency, and deter- 
mine to live! A little time may 
restore peace to a mind which is 
now perturbed and melancholy.— 
The object fondly sought may here- 
after be attained, and abundantly 
reward a long pursuit; or, if this 
be not the case, a kind Providence 
may have in store, for the discou- 
raged and despairing, a more suita- 
ble ant a more happy connection. 

* A sixth, perhaps young in 
years, but old in dissifiation and 
vice, has run the round of what he 
calls pleasures; and having found 
little happiness in this course, and 
supposing that life can afford no- 
thing better, he resolves to escape 
from a scene in which he finds no 
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objects that can any longer interest 
or gratify him. This is not unfre- 
quently the case with those wretch- 
ed mortals, who have sought no en- 
joyments but those of the sensual 
kind ; who have cultivated no taste 
but for scenes of dissipation and 
licentiousness. But how degraded 
is that mind that can find no inte- 
resting employment, no gratifying 
pursuit in such a world as this! 
Where are those elevated pleasures 
which arise from the cultivation of 
our minds, from the acquisition of 
knowledge, from walking, with cho- 
sen companions, in the delightful 
fields of literature and science /— 

Where are the sublime gratifica- 
tions which flow from feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, instruct- 
ing the ignorant, and directing the 
miserable wanderer * in the home- 
ward way?” Where are the hea- 
venly pleasures which arise from 
the exercise of grace and the dis- 
charge of holy duties? Can a 
world in which these are to be en- 
joyed be said to afford nothing that 
is worth living for? Blind and 
mistaken mortal! make trial of 
some of these pleasures; explore 
some of these paths to happiness, 
which you have hitherto neglected, 
and see if they be not worthy of 
your regard. Above all, open the 
volume of God, unfold the precious 
record of Redeeming Love, and 
there learn, by delightful experi- 
ence, that the Gospel provides em- 
ployment and pleasure for the 
mind, as much superior to the low 
gratifications of the sensualist as the 
heavens are higher than the earth.” 

In the second discourse the au- 
thor attempts to explain the causes 
of suicide. The principal of these 
causes he deems to be false princi- 
ples in religion and morals. In dis- 
cussing this topic, he introduces the 
following remarks on the influeuce 
of plays and novels: 

* ] cannot help remarking that 
the mischievous influence on popu- 
lar opinions produced by many dra- 
matic refireseniations, and by licen- 
tious novels, may probably be consi- 
dered as leading to many cases of 
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the crime before us. Perhaps some 
will pronounce this a far-fetched 
and illiberal supposition. But let 
me ask such objectors, whether 
many of these compositions do not 
make virtue and religion appear 
contemptible, and vice honourable, 
attractive, and triumphant? Do 
they not frequently put corrupt opi- 
nions into the mouth of some favou- 
rite hero, the splendour of whose 
character, in other respects, is made 
to embellish the most detestable 
sentiments, and the force of whose 
eloguence is employed to recom- 
mend the most criminal maxims? 
Do they not often represent the 
most odious crimes that mortals 
can commit, and suicide among the 
rest, as venial faults, and sometimes 
as no faults at alls In a word, are 
not many of them constructed pre- 
cisely as if their leading object were 
to frame an apology for every pas- 
sion, and to plead tor the indulgence 
of every corrupt propensity ?* Is it 
far-fetched or illiberal-to say that 
such compositions have a tendency 
favourable to suicide, and that those 
who habitually delight in and peruse 
them are in the high road of dan- 
ger? No, brethren, it is rather a 
subject of astonishment and regret 
that so many who bear the christian 


‘« * It would be easy to give many ex- 
amples in support of these remarks. 
Even the tragedy of Cato, though the 
production of a decided friend to virtue 
and religion, has been pronounced, by 
the best judges, to have a tendency fa- 
vourable to suicide. Indeed, some accu- 
rate observers have asserted, that the 
exhibition of this celebrated tragedy on 
the stage has seldom failed to be follow- 
ed by instances of self-murder, which 
there was good reason to believe were 
connected with these exhibitions. The 
moral of that detestable novel, the Nou- 
welle Heloise, by Rousseau, is, on this 
subject, extremely questionable. For, 
though the author argues eloquently on 
both sides of the question, concerning 
the lawfulness of suicide, yet some have 
supposed tha: his arguments in favour 
of that crime are calculated, and were 
intended by him, to make a deeper im- 
pression than those offered against it. 

VOL. ILI. NO. XIX. 


name appear to be so little impres- 
sed with a sense of this danger, and 
that some even doubt its reality,” 

Many readers will probably be 
greatly displeased at the harshness 
of the sentence thus passed upon 
dramatic and fictitious compositions. 
To the author’s questions, * Whe- 
ther many of these,” &c. “ Do they 
not freguently put corrupt opi- 
nions,” &c, Do they not offen 
represent,” &c. Are not many 
of them constructed,” &c., many 
readers will promptly reply in the_ 
negative. Plays and tales are de- 
signed to be pictures of human lite, 
and these pictures are generally se- 
lected and coloured, in the present 
times, in such a inanner as to cor- 
rect the principles and mend the 
heart of the readers. It was not 
always thus; but, during the pre- 
sent age of English literature, this 
fact is particularly evident, and a 
very long list of popular works, 
both dramatic and narrative, might 
be formed, not at al) deserving the 
censure which these passages con- 
vey. 

Suicide, in truth, is very rarely 
to be found at all in the popular 
performances of either kind— 
Wherever it occurs, so far as we 
remember, it is placed in such a 
light as to discourage rather than 
provoke imitation, Dr. Miller men- 
tions particularly the tragedy of 
Cato and the romance of Heloise. 
His acknowledged virtue and reli- 
gion vindicates the author of Cato 
from any imtention of recommend. 
ing suicide, and as to the tendency 
of that play, the assertion of observe 
ers must be supported by very 
strong testimony before we can be- 
lieve it favourable to self-murder. 
The faults of Roussean’s fainous no- 
vel are not tew, but it really does 
not appear to us chargeable with 
promoting sujcide. Some readers 
may suppose the preponderance of 
argument in the epistolary contro- 
versy contained in the work to be in 
favour of suicide, but readers of 
good sense can hardly fail, we 
think, of forming a different con- 
clusion; and as to the intention of 
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the author, something may surely 
be inferred from his having repre- 
sented his hero as influenced by his 
friend’s reasonings to lay aside his 
murderous purposes. 

Among the causes of suicide the 
author classes an early and exces- 
sive indulgence in the pleasures of 
lite ; the habit of intemperate drink- 
ing; the habit of gaming; the in- 
dulgence in criminal love ; habits of 
idleness ; desires for worldly goods; 
and, lastly, the absence of sincere 
and vital piety. On ali these heads 


the author enlarges with judgment 
and energy, and it is impossibie for 
any attentive reader to rise from 
the perusal of these discourses with- 
out an understanding enlightened, 
and a heart improved. ‘The style 
is free from all affected and ambi- 
tious ornaments, and flows in the 
constant and graceful tenor of sim- 
‘plicity and perspicuity, and we 
doubt not but this performance will 
prove as lasting, as it is a pleasing, 
monument of the author’s good taste 
and good principles. 


POETRY. 


Lor the Literary Magazine. 
LU6Y’s TEAR, 


THE artless or affected smile 
Let swains of taste more gay admire; 
The lucid tear shall deck the while 
The pensive bard’s unpolish’d lyre. 


O bid the tuneful band impart, 
Once more, the highly dulcet strain, 
That sweetly melted Lucy’s heart ; 
And wake the sympathies again. 


The tear within her radiant eye 
Shone bright as drops on summer’s 
day, 
Descending from their parent sky, 
While mid-day sun-beams on them 


play. 


Again let notes accordant rise, 
Melicdious sound on Lucy’s ear, 
And fill once more her radiant eyes, 

With genuine feeling’s pearly tear. 


Let symphony of sounds renew, 
That lucid tears again may swim 
O’er Lucy’s eyes of radiant blue, 
No sapphire’s ray will they bedim. 


For brilliant gems from India brought, 
Though boasting all the rainbow’s 
dye, 
Are dead to those which feeling taught 
To swim in Lucy’s radiant eye. 


The charms, the thousand charms that 
play, 
And wanton round the youthful train, 
Would tempt Orlando’s eye to stray 
From Lucy’s tearful orb in vain, 


Let swains of gayer taste admire 
The artless or affected smile ; 
The lucid tear shall deck the lyre 
Of Lucy’s unknown bard the while. 
SABINA. 
February 22. 


5 
ALFRED. 


« There is a destiny in this strange world, 
hich y J, mone desereo 1 J ” 
which oft decrees an undeserved doom, 


IN crystaline fetters was Delaware 
bound, 
And keen did the northern blast blow, 
When senseless as marble young Alfred 
was found 
By the watch of the city in morning’s 
last round, 
And cold as his pillow of snow. 


Tho’ Fortune had cherish’d, and mark’d 
him her own, 
And favours alluring had spread, 
He spurn’d her caresses, and wahder’d 
alone, 
Till but as the spectre of night he was 
known, 
For hope in his bosom was dead. 
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Time was when his presence gave life 
to the scene, 
More prone to be serious than gay; 
But when he led down the light dance 
on the green, 
So sylph-like a step, and enchanting a 
mein, 
Proclaim’d him the brother of May. 


But Pleasure no more could entice to 
her bow’r 
The victim that love had undone ; 
Who languish’d and droop’d, as some 
delicate flow’r, 
That faints ere the noon, when expos’d 
to the pow’r, 
The rays of too torrid a sun, 


The image of Ella was deeply imprest, 
’T was wrapt in the folds of his heart; 
And already the sun had illumin’d the 
west, 
On th’ hymeneal day, and the bride- 
maids were drest, 
When destiny tore them apart. 


And is he my brother? cried Ella, 
aghast ; 

Oh, my heart, is there none to deny? 
No wonder the tie was cemented so fast, 
The tie I yet feel, and the tie that will 

last 

While my bosom can heave with a 

sigh ! 


Ah me! that enchanting adorable grace 
My eyes have been wont to admire, 
That wanton’d around him, and shone 

in his face, 
Which the slightest the coldest observer 
could trace, 
Was the semblance alone of my sire. 


My parent, how cruel! how could he 
betray 
That virtue he bade me revere ; 
And so gentle a lamb might have led 
him the day: 
But who do I tarry ? ah, why this delay? 
Poor Alfred will shortly be here. 


And must he, alas! ah, must Alfred 
suppose 
That wantonly I ean resign 
The,hand which would shield me from 
legions of foes, 
The heart that would feel, and partake 
of my woes? 
O aid me, Blest Power divine! 


The story so fatal forbid to impart, 
No intreaties couldstay nor command, 
Bewilder’d she flew, with an agoniz’d 
heart, 
As some poor stricken deer that escapes 
with the dart, 
And gave to a stranger her hand. 


’T was a deed of despair, *twas a sacri- 
fice made ; 
To shield the repentant from shame; 
But Fate was her foe, and in vain she 
essay’d 
To fly from the toils it around her had 
laid, 
And threaten’d to injure her fame. 


Ah, little she thought the generous deed 
W ould ’tangle her feet in a snare ; 
But in Destiny’s volume ’twas early de- 

creed 
For the errors of others her bosom 
should bleed : 
Ah! wretched, disconsolate fair! 


The scorpion reproach had no place in 
her breast, 
She blush’d for no vices her own; 
Yet the load was increas’d; for, while 
faint and oppress’d, 
By a lunatic fair she was wildly ad- 
dress’d, 
And call’d on for wrongs to atone. 


*Twas Anna the rustic, yet fair as the 
rose 
In her bosom so prettily worn ; 
Who fancied poor Ella the cause of her 
woes, 
Her sister, twin sister in murder’d re- 
pose, 
Twin lilies the tempest had shorn. 


Come Ella, ’tis Anna who calls from 
her cell ! 
And see they have chain’d me be- 
side ! 
Come, bring me my babe! I’ve a story 
to tell; 
Thou canst not, thou must not with 
Florio dwell, 
For Anna is Florio’s bride. 


Yet should he, alas! hear the words I 
now speak, 
He would say ’twas the nightingale’s 
song ; 
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Or should he behold the warm tear on 
my cheek, ; 
He would chide me, and say it was silly 
and weak, 
And bind this green ribbon more 
strong .— 
Lost Ella now shrunk from the light of 
the dav ; 
O wrap me in darkness, she said ; 
For where shall I hide me? Oh, how 
shall 1 shun, 
My mind that’s so wretched, myself so 
undone, 
And Anna, the lunatic maid. 


Zut oh; when no art could her Alfred 
restore, 
The pent flood of anguish gave way, 
And secrets escap’d her, so treasur’d 
before, 
As she kiss‘d his cold cheeks a thousand 
times o’er, 
The pallid, yet beautiful clay. 
To his tresses of sable the icicles hung, 
Which oft had with dew been im- 
peari’d, 


As erst he had wander’d the poplars 
among, 
With melody sweet, ere his lute was 
unstrung, 
Ere despair had her standard unfurl’d. 


My brother, my brother, cried Ella, 
awake ! 
O could I for thee but have died! 
The passions how direful, what victims 
they make, 
Poor Anna is lost, and my heart it will 
break, 
And Alfred lies cold by my side. 


To the wretched time moves with too 
tardy a pace; 
She chides it for passing so slow, 
And pines for the night no morn can 
e face, 
For no horror in death can the desolate 
trace, 
Which is their sole respite from woe. 


SABINA. 


AMERICAN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE design of republishing Col- 
lections of the Massachusetts Histo- 
rical Society, which had been relin- 
quished for want of encouragement, 
is resumed. The expence will be 
defrayed by the funds of the society, 
who will trust to the sale of the 
work for a reimbursement. It is 
intended to reprint, ‘at present, the 
three first volumes only, which are 
out of print. The first numbers of 
this valuable work, which were ori- 
ginally published in the American 
Apollo, can now be found only in the 
library of the society, or in the few 
sets owned by the members. 

Proposals have been issued, at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, for a 
periodical work to be called the Pis- 
cataqua Evangelical Magazine, to 
be under the direction of the Pisca- 
taqua Missionary Society. It is to 
be published every two months, and 
each number js to contain 40 pages. 


The first, second, and third num- 
bers of the Assembly’s Missionary 
Magazine have appeared in this 
city. It is published under the pa- 
tronage of the general assembly of 
the presbyterian church in the Unit. 
ed States. 

Samuel F. Bradford, of Philadel- 
phia, is now preparing for the press 
the New Cyclopedia, or Universal 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, in 
twenty volumes, quarto; formed up- 
on a more enlarged plan of arrange- 
ment than the dictionary of Mr. 
Chambers. Comprehending the va- 
rious articles of that work, with ad- 
ditions and improvements, together 
with new subjects of biography, geo- 
graphy, and history, and adapted to 
the present improved state of lite- 
rature and science. By Abraham 
Rees, D. D., F. R. S., editor of the 
last edition of Chambers’s Diction- 
ary, with the assistance of eminent 
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professional gentlemen. Illustrated 
with new plates, including maps, 
engraved for the work by many of 
the most distinguished artists. ‘The 
whole improved and adapted to this 
country by gentlemen of known abi- 
lities, by whose aid it will be ren- 
dered the most complete work of the 
kind that has yet appeared. 

An edition of Johnson’s Diction- 
ary, abridged, including the author’s 

reface to the folio edition, has been 
published by Jacob Johnson, of Phi- 
ladelphia ; improved by the stand- 
ard of pronunciation established by 
Walker’s Dictionary ; ** but where 
words occurred, not to be found in 
that, of which the instances were 
numerous, other sources have been 
investigated, particularly March- 
bank’s quarto edition of 1798, and 
the pronunciation of these words 
carefully regulated by Walker’s di- 
rections.” 

W. W. Woodward, of Philadel- 
phia, has issued proposals for pub- 
lishing Adams’s Lectures on Natu- 
ral and Experimental Philosophy, 
revised, corrected, and considerably 
enlarged by Robert Patterson, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, and, pro tem- 
pore, teacher of natural philosophy, 
in the university of Pennsylvania. 
The publisher is now waiting for a 
new edition of the work, coming out 
in London, by Jones. 

Proposals have been issued for 
publishing by subscription, in month- 
ly numbers, a work entitled Ame- 
nitates Graphicz, or an instructive 
and amusing collection of views, ani- 
mals, plants, flowers, fruits, mine- 
rals, antiquities, costumes, and other 
interesting objects; carefully select- 
ed and engraved, either from draw- 
ings after nature, or from the best 
representations of those objects ; 
with descriptive and explanatory 
sketches, in English and French: 
the whole calculated to excite, in 
youth of both sexes, a taste for use- 
ful and ornamental knowledge, and 
to assist the cultivation of the same, 
as well as the cultivation of the lan- 
guages in which the sketches are 
written, The descriptive and ex- 


planatory part by L. H. Girardin, 
professor of modern languages, his- 
tory, and geography, in William 
and Mary college; the engravings 
by Frederick Bossler. A prelimi- 
nary and separate number is already 
issued, as a specimen of the work. 

A new edition of Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary at large, in royal octavo, 
with the author’s life, by Dr. Aiken, 
and with two engravings, one of the 
author’s portrait by sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and the other of his statue in 
St. Paul’s, is proposed for publica- 
tion, by subscription, at Philadel- 
phia, by Mr. Humphreys, in whose 
success every one who approves in- 
tegrity, industry, and enterprize, 
must be deeply interested. 

Messrs. Maxwell and Manning 
have completed the first volume of 
their accurate and valuable edition 
of Shakespeare. The plan on which 
this edition is conducted is generally 
known. The latest and best editions 
of this poet are carefully revised, 
the less interesting matter in the 
commentary is omitted, and some 
useful additions have been made 
from the stock of American sagacity 
and ingenuity. 

Proposals have been issued for 
publishing, by subscription, Lectures 
on Theology, by the late Dr. Charles 
Nisbet, president of Dickinson col- 
lege. ‘This work is to be prefaced 
with a life of the author, by Dr. S. 
Miller, of New York. 

To those who are acquainted with 
the character of the late Dr. Nisbet, 
no recommendation will be neces- 
sary to engage their attention to 
this publication. His profound eru- 
dition, his eminent talents, and his 
fervent piety, rendered him, for 
many years, a distinguished light in 
the church of Scétland, and a prin- 
cipal leader of what is there deno- 
minated the orthodox party. His 
high reputation induced the trustees 
of Dickinson college to call him from 
the conspicuous and _ honourable 
sphere of usefulness which he occue 
pied in his native country, to take 
the presidency of that institution, 
This important station he held for 
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near twenty years, with a degree of 
honour to himself, and of advantage 
to the seminary, which those who 
have attended to the progress of 
American literature well know.— 
The lectures now proposed to be 
published were delivered, at Dickin- 
son college, to a select class of theo- 
logical students, who heard them 
with so much gratification and in- 
struction, that manuscript copies 
were eagerly sought after, and by a 
few obtained ; and application was 
made to the venerable president, on 
his death-bed, for his consent to 
have the whole laid before the pub- 
lic, in a more correct and pertect 
form. 

Though the body of theological 
instruction, now offered to the world, 
was not originally formed with a 
view to publication, and though it 
did not receive the advantage of the 
author’s last corrections; yet, unless 
his friends have formed a very par- 
tial and erroneous estimate of the 
work, it will be found to contain a 
rich fund of theological learning, 
which will abundantly repay the 
reader, and form a lasting monu- 
ment to the honour of the author. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE author of the Elegiac Stan- 
zas is earnestly solicited to make 
this work the depository of his fu- 
gitive pieces. Many such must be 
lying in his port foiio. Whatever 
resolutions his diffidence may adopt, 
with regard to the future, a muse 
so prompt and fertile as his will find 
it impossible to be’ wholly silent. 
She cannot open her lips but to 
awaken the respectful attention of a 
much greater number than he seems 
at present aware of, and her most 
careless and unlaboured effusions 
will be gratefully received. The 
editor extremely regrets that he 
cannot admit these stanzas into the 
present number. He is obliged to 
reserve them for the next. 

Yelse’s favour was received too 
late for the present number. 

N. W.’s advice is well meant, but 
if the editor’s integrity would allow 
him to follow such counsel, he wants, 
alas} both the wit and the invention 
that are requisite to make it grace- 
ful and becoming. Jn vERO tutis- 
simnis ibis, an honest poet would 
say. 
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